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THE SITUATION. 


During the year ending March 31, 1879, the excess of 
exports over imports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
was $497,117. During the year ending March 31, 1878, the 
excess was $23,910,512. In both years, the excess aggregates 
$24,407,629. During that period the production of our mines 
was, in round numbers, 160 millions, and if we assume (say ) 
thirty-five millions for consumption in the arts, we have left 
a positive addition of 1oo millions to the metallic money of 
the country. The larger portion of this addition has been 
absorbed in actual coin accumulation in the U. S. Treasury, 
for the purpose of commencing and maintaining the resump- 
tion of specie payments. As no more will be absorbed for 
that purpose, the present and future out-turn of our mines 
must either swell the amount of our own circulating medium, 
or be exported and thereby serve to improve the foreign 
markets in which our products are sold, or more probably 
be divided between these two uses. At any rate, we have got 
over the strain of the coin accumulation necessary to restore 
our currency to a sound condition, and hereafter the produc. 
tion of our mines will be left free to perform its proper 
office of helping to keep up the stock of metallic money at 
home and abroad to a proper correspondence with the growth 
of population and commerce. 

Financial journals have been discussing the question 
whether the National banks could lawfully reckon greenbacks 
as a part of their reserves, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States should decide that they do not possess the 
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legal-tender power if re-issued after being redeemed ; and the 
further question, whether the banks, even if it was lawful, 
would be likely to choose to keep them as a part of their 
reserves. What the true construction of existing laws may 
be, does not seem to be very important, as Congress would 
undoubtedly legislate anew on the subject, in the event of 
such a judicial decision. As to what the banks might choose 
to do, if left to act at their own discretion, it is probable 
that so long as confidence in the continued redemption of 
the greenbacks remained unbroken, they would retain some 
of them as a part of their reserves, but being exposed to 
losses and penalties if they fail to be always ready to redeem 
their own issues in legal-tender money, it is to be presumed 
that they would keep the bulk of their reserves in coin, if 
that should be decided to be the only legal tender. To make 
resumption permanent, ample stocks of coin are needed some- 
where, and it will be no great misfortune to have them both 
in the banks and in the Treasury of the United States. 

November 1, 1878, seems to have been the turning point 
in the amount of the circulation of National bank notes. 
During the four months preceding that date, there was a 
decrease of $2,090,369, but in the seven months from Octo- 
ber 19, 1878, to May 18, 1879, there was an increase of 
$ 6,322,082. Before the November elections, and especially in 
the early part of September, when the results of the Maine 
election were announced, it looked as if the greenback craze 
would sweep everything before it, and that the right to issue 
notes would be taken from the National banks. The Novem- 
ber elections put a different face on the matter, and demon- 
strated the popular determination to sustain institutions 
which have given the country the best currency it has ever 
had. This has induced the establishment of new ones, and 
the continued existence of many old ones, the winding up of 
which had been in contemplation. What is now needed is 
to reduce the exorbitant taxation imposed upon the banks 
in many localities, in order to get the benefit of the elastic 
power, which the system has, of increasing the issue of notes 
to meet the increasing demands of trade. 

The increase of the public debt during March was $ 894,724. 
At the end of the month there were outstanding called six- 
per-cent. bonds to the amount of §$ 208,447,700, for which 
four-per-cent. bonds had been issued. The amount of bonds 
on which the Government was thus paying double interest, 
did not average so much through the whole of March as 
$ 208,447,700, but was probably large enough to account for 
nearly all the deficit for the month. The operation of convert- 
ing sixes into fours is, of course, a very profitable one for the 
Treasury, but it costs something at the start in commissions and 
in the temporary payment of double interest. This cost cannot 
be considered a current and ordinary expenditure, and if we 
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eliminate it from the March accounts, no deficiency remains. 
The situation for April was still better, as there was no 
deficiency for that month, although the extraordinary expend- 
iture in the way of double interest still continued on a 
large scale. On the whole of the first ten months of the 
current fiscal year the aggregate surplus of the public reve- 
nues was, in round numbers, eight million dollars. In the 
next fiscal year the costs of refunding the public debt will 
not appear as a charge, and the benefit of a reduced 
interest account will be fully enjoyed. As some improvement 
of revenue may be expected from revived business, there is 
reason to hope that no deficit will result next year, as was 
at one time apprehended, from the large payment to be made 
for the arrears of pensions. The recently announced decision 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House to report 
no tax bill during the present session 6f Congress, shows the 
belief of that Committee that the existing revenues of the 
Government are sufficient to meet its expenses. On no other 
supposition would they be justified in coming to such a 
decision. The issue of bonds to meet current expenditures, 
in time of peace, is something which the country will not 
tolerate for a moment. 

The exceedingly low rates of interest are attracting the 
attention of the London journals. In Paris, both in the 
journals and in the various economical associations, the larger 
question is being discussed, of how long these low rates are 
likely to continue. Nearly all the French financial authori- 
ties seem to agree in the opinion that they will continue at 
least during the remainder of the nineteenth:century. Their 
view is, that the high rates for twenty-five years after 1850 
were the result, mainly, of the abnormal activity which 
resulted from the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, 
and they point to the low rates which prevailed in Holland 
during the seventeenth century, as an indication of what the 
future is to be. It is natural that opinions of that class 
should prevail more in France, than they do in England and 
the United States. The habits of the English and the enor- 
mous extension, not only of their commerce but of their 
empire, familiarize them with the vastness of the fields in all 
quarters of the globe for the employment of capital. Ameri- 
cans, occupying an almost virgin continent, have the same 
fact constantly pressed upon their attention, and the fact 
loses none of its just proportions from the tempers in which 
they observe it. The commercial and speculative enterprise 
of the English has gained in vigor, rather than lost it, by 
being transplanted to this side of the Atlantic. The people 
of the United States will be slow to believe that profitable 
employment will not be found for capital for an indefinite 
period, when they see that the work of occupation remains 
substantially yet to be begun, not only in one-half of their 
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own country, but in the vast and rich regions stretching south 
of them to the Straits of Magellan. 

The returns of British foreign trade for April show no 
improvement, and are commented oun by British journals in 
terms of discouragement. The total imports are £ 33,736,564, 
and the exports of articles of British growth and production 
are £ 14,642,358. The adverse balance of trade is greater by 
4# 1,417,075 than it was in April, 1878. The London Zcono- 
mist Says: 

The heaviest falling off in our export trade is apparent in cotton and woolen 
manufactures, and, as far as value is concerned, in iron and steel, with which 
also may be classed machinery. The diminution in the cotton exports would be 
really ominous if we did not recollect that at this time last year, certain firms 
were shipping vast quantities of such fabrics to the East, in the endeavor to 
obtain extended advances wherewith to keep themselves afloat. 

The British MWercantjle Gazette says: 

We have scanned the figures for April without being able to trace any defin- 
ite grounds for believing that the long-hoped-for improvement has set in—even 
in the smallest way. There are yet no indications that we are drawing nearer 
to a revival of trade. Values still tend downwards, and we fear that there is 
good cause for believing that much of our trade continues to be done at a loss. 

About the middle of May it was announced that failures 
had occurred of two large companies in Rotterdam, trading 
with Africa, and that some losses would result to merchants 
in London, although falling principally upon banks and 
merchants in Rotterdam. Later reports rather enlarge than 
diminish the consequences of the failure of these two com- 
panies. It is said that one trading concern in Rotterdam is 
involved in them to the extent of seven million florins, or 
about two and three-fourth million dollars, and that the 
Antwerp banks may lose by the concern thus involved. It is 
very apparent that the commercial crisis in Europe has by 
no means yet spent its, force. 

There is no longer any doubt of the fact of a serious 
falling off in the European crop of raw silk. The financial 
journals in London and Paris are commenting upon it, in 
the aspect of its increasing the prices and quantities of the 
Chinese and Japanese exports of that article, and thereby 
enabling them to pay for more silver. A revival of the East- 
ern demand for that metal to the proportions of 1877, when 
it was $ 104,000,000, or even only to the proportions of 1876, 
when it was $64,000,000, would have a very important influ- 
ence on its value, and especially if it turns out to be true 
that German sales of it are to be, for the present, suspended. 
Operating in the same direction as increased prices and sales 
of Chinese and Japanese raw silk, will be the rise in the price 
of India cotton. But even greater counter forces may possi- 
bly be found in the increased production of silver. It is the 
belief of the miners of Colorado, that they will produce this 
year twenty million dollars more than they did last year. 
The Comstock lode has so far fallen off heavily as compared 
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with 1878, but the faith of San Francisco seems to be 
unshaken, that before this year is out the newly-discovered 
bonanzas will turn the tide and bring the product fully up 
to that of last year. 


FUTURE RATES OF INTEREST. 


Attention here and in Europe is being attracted to the cur- 
rent rates of interest, which have been steadily falling for sev- 
eral years, and which still seem to tend towards lower points. 
The income of fixed property in all forms necessarily follows 
the downward course of the rate of money, in some cases by 
being diminished from the same causes which affect interest, 
and in other cases, where the actual yield of property remains 
the same, by a rise in the selling price of it, so that a buyer 
receives a less annual percentage on the purchase money. 
In short, capital in all forms, whether invested in public, cor- 
porate and private loans, or in  preperty, fructifies less 
abundantly and rapidly than it has heretofore, and especially 
during the period of twenty-five years terminating with 1873. 

This fall in the profits of capital may be discussed in 
various aspects, either as a result and indication of the 
diminished profits of general business, or in respect to the 
probable effects of such a fall upon future accumulations 
of capital, upon the habits of a people, and upon the relations 
of classes. The field of speculative inquiry on all these 
points is wide and full of interest. It goes by saying that 
the rapidity with which capital accumulates is influenced 
directly by the magnitude of its annual yield. The motives 
which prompt men to industry, self-denial, or enterprise, in 
order to acquire capital, or increase it, are also affected by. 
the same fact. The fructifying capacity of capital is one of 
the most attractive of the features which make it an object 
of desire. And, on the other hand, so far as men are sup- 
posed to be controlled by the purpose of acquiring a suffi- 
ciency of capital to live, according to their tastes and ideas, 
upon the income it will afford, it may be said that they will 
continue their exertions and economies longer, in proportion 
as larger capitals are required to produce the same income. 

While it is clear that capitalists lose by a fall in the 
annual returns of capital, it is by no means so clear as it 
would seem to be at first sight, that those who use the capi- 
tal of others in any of the varied forms of hiring cither 
money, real estate, or anything else, gain what is so lost by 
capitalists. It may not be true, and probably is not true, 
that the rate of interest represents, in the long run, the 
average rate of profits of business. The better opinion seems 
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to be, that the rate of interest is permanently higher than 
the current rate of profits, and that borrowers, who are vol- 
untarily such, have a chronic tendency, from their sanguine 
and adventurous temperament, to pay more for capital than 
they can make out of it. But if the rate of interest does not 
at any time exactly represent, it undoubtedly follows in no 
long time the fluctuations of the current rate of profit. 
When the cause of a check to the prosperity of trade and 
productive enterprises is the most common one, that is to 
say, a diminishing volume of money with a resulting fall in 
general prices, the first effect is what is called a stringency in 
the money market, from the struggle of debtors to avoid the 
necessity of selling what they possess, because they hope for 
a recovery in its exchangeable value. In that stage of things 
while the profits of business actually disappear, the rates of 
interest are unusually high. But that abnormal condition is 
necessarily of short continuance, and the rates of interest 
finally collapse, as well as the rates of current profit. Such 
a collapse damages capitalists, but the hirers of capital gain 
nothing thereby. They merely pay less for the use of capital, 
when its use is worth less. They can only gain by hiring 
it for less, while the value of its use remains the same. Their 
halcyon period, if they ever enjoy one, is when the profits of 
business begin to rise, and before there has been a correspond- 
ing rise in the rates of interest. In normal conditions, a low 
rate of interest is neither an effect nor a cause of an advanc- 
ing prosperity. Nobody has anything to gain by a predica- 
ment of affairs, in which the ordinary rate of hired capital 
should be one per cent. per annum. The progress of wealth 
in such a case would be slow, or converted into a positive 
decline. The motive for the acquisition and preservation of 
capital would be lessened, and large portions of it would be 
withdrawn altogether from reproductive uses, and invested in 
objects merely gratifying to the tastes, or pride, of its owners. 

In the practical business of life mankind are very little 
likely, however, to give much attention to philosophizing, and 
still less to moralizing, upon the effects of an increasing or 
declining rate of interest of money. Those who have capital 
to loan, or who are undertaking enterprises likely to require 
continuous borrowing, desire to forecast the interest rates of 
the future, from the point of view of their own concern in 
that matter, rather than with regard to their effects, some of 
them obscure and doubtful, upon the expansion of National 
wealth. 

It is quite certain that interest rates cannot be artificially 
raised for a generation to come, as they have been during 
the past generation, by an expansion of National debts. 
Credit in that form has been pushed so far, that it will not 
bear much further strain. And it is not probable that it can 
be raised very soon hereafter, by any such stimulation of 
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productive enterprises as the increase of money and conse- 
quent rise of prices which followed the California and Aus- 
tralian gold discoveries. 

On the other hand, so far as the current fall in the rates of 
interest is the consequence of that contraction of productive 
enterprises which necessarily and always accompanies a fall 
in the general range of prices, we may be sure that prices 
will not continue to drop forever, and it is in fact the com- 
mon opinion that they have already ceased to drop. Be that 
as it may,*they will steady at last, and business can go for- 
ward as well upon one scale as upon another. The effect of a 
change from one scale to another, after it is completed, is to 
change the relations of classes, by transferring property from 
one to another. It is only when the change is going on, that 
it has the effect of stimulating or repressing the move- 
ments of trade and industry. 

As we have observed, heretofore, in commenting upon this 
subject, those portions of the world which are so far brought 
under the influence of civilization and enlightened govern- 
ment as to promise a fair security for investments, are now 
so extended, and are being so rapidly still further extended, 
that there can be no immediate danger of any such glut of 
capital, as took place when the profits of a substantial 
monopoly of the East Indian trade were poured into the 
little territory of Holland, and at a time when little employ- 
ment was afforded for it anywhere else. A century ago, and 
even much later than that, writers upon the relations of land, 
capital and labor, took into very little account the mobility 
of the two latter, and the general result of their theories 
seemed to be that the rental of land must continue to rise, 
as wealth and population multiplied, until wages were brought 
down to the starvation point and rates of interest fell to 
zero. The facts of the modern situation are quite different. 
Laborers can be transported with very little cost, and capital 
without any cost, to the most distant regions, and inviting 
fields for the employment of both are opened on every hand. 
Gluts of either will be temporary, until some period so indefin- 
itely distant that it need not be taken into the account. 

Bolingbroke’s famous saying that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples is rather brilliant than exactly true. 
Historical precedents are very deceiving, unless allowance is 
made for the newness of the circumstances to which they are 
applied. The world we now live in, with steam lines and 
railroads, with space and time in many senses annihilated, 
and with peaceful migrations to new regions progressing on 
all sides upon an enormous scale, is not the world of former 
generations. . 
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GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY. 


The younger portion of the community to whom the green- 
back has been as long familiar as any kind of money, will 
be surprised to find that in the debates in Congress, down 
to a comparatively recent period, the issue of Government 
paper, intended for circulation, was condemned by men of all 
parties and all shades of opinion. For fully seventy years 
after the National Government was organized in 1789 under 
the Constitution, the doctrine was accepted by everybody, that 
one of the chief purposes of the fathers was to ensure a 
solid currency and to guard against bills of credit from which 
the country had suffered so much and so long. Nothing short 
of the overwhelming necessities of such a war as that of the 
Rebellion, could ever have induced the Nation to enter upon 
the career of paper money. But it has turned out in that 
case, as it has in many similar cases, that what seemed once 
to be a “monster of hideous mien,” has become, by use and 
custom, not only tolerable, but to many persons an object of 
admiration. Now that the necessities of the war no longer 
press, and when the restored means and credit of the country 
render it altogether easy to withdraw its paper issues, the 
continuance of them in circulation is insisted upon as a posi- 
tive good in many quarters. 

Mr. George Wilson, Jr., of Lexington, Mo., has prepared 
a very careful and accurate presentation of the debates in 
both branches of Congress in 1857, on a bill to authorize the 
issue of $20,000,000 of interest-bearing Treasury notes, paya- 
ble in short periods. He gives the material points of all the 
speakers, and in their exact words, so that the reader may, 
without wading through the interminable pages of the Con- 
gressional G/ode, feel sure that he is able to understand accu- 
rately the drift of the debate. 

The point upon which it turned, was, whether the proposed 
Treasury notes were or were not intended to be a circulating 
paper money, and would or would not be in fact used as such. 
All the disputants agreed that a Government paper money was 
contrary to the traditions of the country, and not to be 
thought of under any circumstances. The supporters of the 
bill insisted that the fact that the proposed notes were paya- 
ble at a fixed period, and with interest, was a decisive proof 
that nothing like paper money was intended. On the other 
side it was argued that the fact that the proposed notes were 
not fundable into a stock at the pleasure of the holder, as 
most previous issues of Treasury notes had been, was a plain 
proof that their circulation as monev was the thing really 
aimed at. 
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The bill was discussed in the Senate by nearly all the mer. 
then most distinguished in that body, Messrs. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, Seward and King, of New York, Fesserden, of Maine, 
Simmons of Rhode Island, Crittenden, of Kentucky, Bell, 
of Tennessee, Benjamin, of Louisiana, Jefferson Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, Dixon, of Connecticut, Collamore, of Vermont, Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, Pugh, of Ohio, and Hale of New Hampshire. 
In the House it was discussed by Messrs. Ritchie, Morris, 
Jones, and Covode, of Pennsylvania, Millson, Letcher, and 
Smith, of Virginia, Washburn and Abbott, of Maine, Wash- 
burn and Lovejoy, of Illinois, Banks, of Massachusetts, Bishop, 
of Connecticut, Davis, of Maryland, Adrian, of New Jersey, 
Stanton, of Ohio, Taylor, of Louisiana, Quitman, of Missis- 
sippi, Seward, of Georgia, and Warren, of Arkansas. In this 
whole array of speakers, representing all parties, interests, 
and geographical sections, no one was was found who did 
not declare his uncompromising opposition to any form of 
Government paper intended to circulate as money, or which, 
from its character, would be likely to circulate as such. 

Mr. Wilson’s compilation of this debate ought to be 
printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated. 


THE POSITION OF SILVER. 


During March there were no British imports of silver from 
Germany. During March of last year they were $5,255,450. 
During the three months ending March 31, they were 
$ 1,304,695, as compared with $13,197,850, in 1878. The sales 
of silver in London by the German Government during the 
first quarter of 1879, have been reported as _ considerably 
greater than $1,304,695, and must have been made partly 
from stocks previously held there. 

British exports of silver to Germany during March were 
$ 1,883,450, as compared with $2,355 in 1878, and during the 
three months ending March 31, they were $3,968,900, as com- 
pared with $25,355 last year. Germany is a seller, not a 
buyer of silver, and these British exports of silver to Ger- 
many are stated to be im ¢ransitu fur Austria. The demand 
in London for silver for coinage at the Austrian mints still 
seems to continue, and it is stated that purchases are also 
being made in Germany, for the same destination. 

During March, British exports of silver to India were 
$640,090, as compared with $2,281,000 last year, and to 
China (including Hong Kong) were $572,700 as com- 
pared with $578,675 last year. During the _ three 
months ending March 31, they were to India $6,785,290, 
as compared with $11,731,250 last year, and to China 
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(including Hong Kong) $724,040 as compared with 
$ 2,954,515 last year. British silver exports to India during 
the lasi nine ..ouths of 13878 were very small, as compared 
with the exports for the first three months of that year. 
The indications are that they will be as large for the whole 
year 1879, as they were for the whole year 1878. A single 
steamer in April took upwards of a million. 

The London Zconomist of April 12, maintains that the 
depression of silver relatively to gold, is probably temporary 
and not permanent, and results merely from the menace to 
the markets of the unsold German silver, estimated at about 
$75,000,000, coupled with the restrictions on silver coinage at 
the mints of the United States, France, and Austria. It, 
therefore, makes the following proposal : 

To a temporary difliculty a temporary remedy may fairly be 
applied, which could not be thought of were the evil certain to last 
for any lengthened period. The following course appears to have a 
great deal to recommend it: That our Government should ascertain 
from the German Government the actual amount of silver they have 
for sale, and then authorize the Bank of England to buy one-third, 
or one-half of the amount, on the understanding that no further 
sale of silver should be made for a limited period of not less than 
five or seven years. The purchase might suitably be made at the 
average price of, say, the last three years. The bargain might fairly 
be expected to answer the purpose of both parties. Germany would 
gain at once a customer at a fair price for an article which she 
finds it difficult to dispose of. England would expect to reap a cor- 
responding advantage in the rate of exchange with the East. The 
arrangement might further provide that the Bank of England should 
hold this sum of silver among its bullion, and issue notes against 
it, the Government guaranteeing the bank from loss on the transac- 
tion, and sharing the profit, if any, on terms to be stipulated. 


No new authority from Parliament is required, if the silver 
proposed to be held in the bank does not exceed one-fourth 
of the gold which it holds, as the Bank Act of 1844 permits 
one-fifth of its metallic reserves to be in silver. 

It remains to be seen whether the British Ministry will 
adopt this scheme or any portion of it. . 

The following figures of the total production of silver in 
the world, and of the export of that metal to the East, during 
the last three years, are as accurate and reliable as figures 
upon such subjects can be made: 

Total production of silver. Exports of silver to the East. 


1876 émae $ 74,000,000 er $64,000,000 
1877 osee 86,000,000 ooe0s 104,000,000 
1878 coos 74,000,000 Seee 41,000,000 


$ 234,000,000 Less $ 209,000,000 
The annual production of silver and the annual absorption 
of it by the East, are great factors in determining its 
exchangeable value, and it is plain that if this production 
and absorption maintain for the future the same proportions 
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as during 1876-7-8, the value of silver must rise. During 
those three years, the Eastern demand swallowed up all that 
was mined, except $ 25,000,000. 

Nobody can undertake to say exactly what the annual con- 
sumption of silver outside of Asia is, in the arts and in main- 
taining the subsidiary silver coinages of the Western World 
against loss by abrasion, and otherwise. In the report of the 
U. S. Monetary Commission, elaborate calculations are made, 
fixing it at $50,000,000. That may be too much, or it may 
be too little, but on the basis of that calculation, the con- 
sumption during 1876-7-8 was $ 150,000,000, of which only 
one-sixth part was supplied from the excess during that 
period of the total production beyond the requirements of 
Asia. The remainder must have come from old stocks, and 
from the discarded silver coinage of Germany. An equal 
draft, if continued long enough, must exhaust sooner or later, 
and probably soon, both the German silver and disposable 
stocks of silver in other forms. And it would do so, inde- 
pendently of the requirements for silver of such countries as 
the United States and Austria, which are entering more or 
less largely upon new coinages of full legal-tender silver. 
The only silver in the coined form now in Europe, which can 
possibly come upon the market, is what remains of the Ger- 
man silver coinage, and the Dutch silver coinage, and there 
is no present appearance that Holland meditates the demone- 
tization of its silver. The great bulk of the European silver 
in the coined form is in the States of the Latin Union, and 
that is tied up until January 1, 1886, by treaties which give 
it such a high artificial value at home that it cannot go 
abroad. 

But all these observations are made on the hypothesis that 
the proportion between the total production of silver and the 
Eastern absorption of it, will continue to average as it did 
during 1876-7-8. That is a mere hypothesis at best, and is 
probably too favorable to the future value of silver. The 
Eastern absorption of silver in 1877, was unprecedentedly 
great, and carried up the average for 1876-7-8, beyond what 
it is likely to be for three or five years to come, except 
from some such occurrence as the establishment of a mint 
in China for the coinage of silver. And while the Eastern 
absorption of silver may fall off, the production of that metal 
may increase. Six months ago appearances were that it 
would diminish, but the aspect is changed by the new dis- 
coveries in Colorado. 

But unless the excess of the annual production over the 
annual Eastern absorption is greater than the amount, say 
$ 50,000,000, which is annually consumed in the arts and in 
the maintenance of subsidiary silver coinages in the Western 
World, there will be a constant draft upon existing stocks, 
and a constant tendency of silver to rise in value. And it 
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would only be a question of time, as to when this draft 
would dispose of what is left of silver in Germany, and 
also of the silver in Holland, if it shall turn out finally to 
be the policy of the Dutch to adopt the single gold standard. 

‘So far as the present coinage laws of the world are the 
forces acting in the one or the other direction upon the 
value of silver, the principal importance attaches to,those of 
Germany, which tend to depress silver, and to those of 
Austria, the United States, and India, which tend to sustain it. 
The silver coinage of England and the Scandinavian States, 
is only subsidiary, and they have no full tender silver to 
dispose of. The States of the Latin Union are shut up 
against either the ingress or egress of silver until January 
1, 1886, by the recent extension of the Treaty between 
them made in 1865. All the remainder of Europe is in 
a state of real or avowed suspension, and has very little to 
do with metallic money of any kind. The only seriously 
damaging blows which silver can possibly receive, are from 
the closure against it of the mints of the United States and 
India. The coinage or non-coinage of it by Austria, is com- 
paratively unimportant, as the mint operations of that 
country are on a small scale. 

If England is not ready to re-establish the double stand- 
ard, which it abandoned in 1816, but is at the same time 
desirous of approximating the market values of the two 
metals, a more efficient step than the purchase of a few 
millions of silver by the Bank of England, to be held for 
a time and sold at last, would be a decisive and authorita- 
tive declaration that it will not tamper with the coinage laws 
of India, but will still leave the mints of that great depend- 
ency open to silver. If England will only keep its hands 
off from India, and permit the Eastern absorption of silver 
to have its natural play, the full value of that metal will 
certainly be maintained, and it is also very probable that it 
will regain its old relation to gold as rapidly as it is desir- 
able that it should. Anything like an instantaneous restora- 
tion of that relation, by such an artificial measure as a sil- 
ver lock-up by the Bank of England, would be attended 
with a risk as to its effect upon the prices of commodities 
which it would be dangerous to incur. Unless the effect of 
the measure should be to raise gold prices in England, it 
must reduce silver prices in India and other silver-using 
countries, to the full extent of what is called by some 
the depreciation of silver, and by others the appreciation of 
gold. The Indian exporter to England gets now an addi- 
tion to his prices of something like twenty per cent. by a 
difference in exchange, which would disappear if the Lon- 
don price of an ounce of silver could be forced up suddenly 
and artificially to sixty pence. A sudden fall of prices equal 
to that might bring on a financial, and possibly a political 
revolution in India. 
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ECONOMICAL ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


The movement of the blacks of Louisiana, and some 
adjacent States, to the Western States (principally Kansas ), 
which commenced this Spring, has attracted universal atten- 
tion, both from the magnitude of the emigration and from 
its unaccustomed direction. The discussions upon it have 
naturally run more or less into the domain of party contro- 
versies, into which this magazine cannot go. On the one 
side, the new negro exodus is said by many to be the result 
mainly of the wrongs inflicted upon the race at the South, 
for the purpose of establishing a particular political domina- 
tion in that region, and that the exodus would cease if the 
rights promised to the negro in the amendments of the U. S. 
Constitution were practically secured to him. And on the 
other side it is said that the negro has every reason to be 
content where he is, and would have remained content, if his 
passions had not been aroused by foreign emissaries, and 
hopes held out to him of illusive and impossible advantages 
to be gained by emigration. The only aspects in which it is 
proper for us to discuss the mattef, are the economical 
causes of the exodus, the economical effects likely to flow 
from it, and the changes which must take place at the South 
before it will become a region to which laborers will go, 
instead of going from it. 

The population of the South has been, in a peculiar degree, 
migratory, since the early part of this century. For fifty 
years after 1810, the numbers of people in Virginia and the 
Carolinas remained almost stationary. During that period 
the blacks of those older States were slaves, and their migra- 
tion was coerced and necessarily confined to such of the 
other States as permitted them to be still held in slavery. 
Their emigrating whites were free to select their new domi- 
cils, and although a majority of them went to the slave States 
of the South-West, vast numbers of them went to what was 
then called the North- West, and they and their descendants 
are to-day a leading element in the population of the southern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It is of course, 
apparent, that one cause of these extraordinary emigrations, 
or exoduses, of the Southern people, during the half century 
preceding 1860, has not existed since the termination of the 
Civil War. It was always true, and is now conceded, that 
agriculture by slave labor flourished only by exhausting vir- 
gin soils, and under that system there was a necessary move- 
ment of such labor from worn-out fields to fresh ones, some- 
times in the form of the sale of slaves to new owners, and 
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sometimes in the form of the migration of planters with their 
slaves, as the patriarchs of the old world were wont to move 
with their flocks and herds to wider and more inviting pas- 
tures. But that does not explain the old migrations of 
such of the Southern white people as were not con- 
nected with the institution of slavery, either to the new States 
then permitting slavery, or to the new free States. Nor does 
it explain the fact that free laborers were never attracted 
towards the South. 

However the fact may have been, for the larger part of 
the time, complicated with the existence of slavery, it has 
been true all the time, certainly since the beginning of this 
century, as it is true to-day, that the labor of the South has 
been in excess of its capital, and that wages at the South have 
been low as compared with the contemporaneous scale of 
wages in other parts of the country. Capital being the fund 
out of which wages are paid, and the South being chroni- 
cally deficient in capital, the employment it has offered to 
laborers has been limited, and the wages it has offered, or at 
any rate the wages it has ever been able actually to pay 
them, have been low and unattractive. Undoubtedly the vast 
natural resources of the South afford scope for the employ- 
ment of an immeasurably greater number of laborers than it 
ever had, but only on condition that with the additional labor- 
ers there should be additional capital, either possessed by the 
laborers themselves, or in the hands of others who would pay 
them wages. On the basis of the existing wealth of the 
South, there are more laborers there now than can be 
induced to remain. That is one of the causes of the present 
exodus of the blacks of the South-West. 

So far as the exodus arises from that cause, it is clearly 
no remedy for it to introduce new laborers, unless they are 
of a description ready to work at or below the rates which 
are proving unsatisfactory to the laborers who are now going 
away. Free laborers of that description cannot be found, and 
labor on such terms cannot be obtained unless slavery is 
restored, either pure and simple, or in the form of coolies, 
under a system of laws enforcing the specific performance of 
contracts to labor. Schemes of that kind are not proposed, 
and would be impracticable if they were proposed. The use 
of Chinese labor is suggested, but that class of laborers, in 
the condition on which only they can be _ lawfully 
brought into this country, cannot now be hired except at 
rates which, if paid to the negroes, would put an end to the 
present black exodus. It is true that if their immigration 
should be permitted, and actually take place in the vast 
numbers which China is able to furnish, their wages would 
fall even below the present rates paid to negroes. But such 
a state of things is, at any rate, in the far future, and is, 
moreover, never likely to be realized. It is much more likely 
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that Chinese immigration into this country will be prohibited 
altogether, than that it will ever reach such an extreme 
development. As things now are, there is no employment at 
the South for the Chinese on such terms as they would 
insist upon. That experiment was tried a few years ago, on 
both plantations and railroads at the South, and proved a 
failure. The Chinese laborers not only stipulate for pay, but 
they insist upon receiving it, and if they fail to receive it 
they refuse to work. 

Bargains for money wages and the actual payment of such 
wages are the exception, not the rule, in the agricultural 
system of the South. The forms are various but they result 
pretty uniformly in the same fact, that the laborer gets noth- 
ing but the barest sufficiency of clothing and provisions, 
charged to him at such prices that the accounts with him at 
the years end are either balanced, or are against him. Some- 
times he cultivates the lands for a share of the crops, and 
sometimes rents them at so much per acre, but in either case 
is furnished with supplies at exorbitant rates while the pro- 
cess of cultivation is in progress. And even if money wages 
are nominally stipulated for, they are actually advanced in 
the form of supplies, so that the final outcome is not changed. 
It is impossible for laborers to do well with this credit system 
which they work under at the South, and which is at bottom 
only the same system of usury which keeps the ryots of 
India always on the verge of starvation. And the case is 
complicated by the fact, that those who apply this system to 
them are, for the most part, themselves the victims of an 
equal usury in the bargains they make with merchants for 
the supplies which they require for themselves and their 
laborers. The planters who pay really so little for labor do 
not get rich. They probably pay as much as they can, in 
the circumstances which they are forced to place themselves, 
or do actually place themselves, from the habits and customs 
of the country. Devoured themselves by the monstrous 
usury of a vicious credit system, they must either abandon 
the working of their lands, or work them bya_ labor actually 
receiving nothing beyond what is necessary to keep it alive. 

This usury—which runs through the whole agricultural 
credit system of the South, between the merchant and the 
planter, and between the planter and those who rent from 
him, work his lands on shares, or work for wages which are 
stipulated nominally in money, but are, in fact, paid in sup- 
plies—while it is a cause of the continuing poverty of that 
section of the country, is itself an effect of that poverty. It 
is remediable only by accumulation of capital, which will be 
the sure, even if slow, result of that progress toward more 
thrifty habits which is already manifested in many portions of 
the South, and may be hastened by the transfer to it of cap- 
ital from Europe and from the other States of the Union. If 
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the owners of lands at the South were also the owners of the 
capital needed to work them, or could obtain that capital at 
moderate rates, they could produce crops out of ‘which such 
wages could be paid for labor, as would not only prevent 
the present exodus of laborers, but attract new laborers from 
regions less favored by nature. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE COMMERCIAL 
CRISIS. 


On the 28th of March there was an important debate in 
the British House of Lords, on a proposition of the Marquis 
of Huntly, that the distressed condition of agriculture and 
commerce should be inquired into by a Royal Commission. 
He dwelt mainly upon the unfortunate state of farmers 
and of landed proprietors. He admitted that it was partly 
explained by a succession of four bad harvests, but denied 
that that accounted for the diminution of agricultural stock. 
He said that the A/idland Counties Herald, which he held in 
‘his hand, contained sixty-three advertisements of farms to let, 
and that although rents had been reduced, it was becoming 
difficult to find tenants, and that in some parishes all the 
farms were unoccupied. He declared, in fact, that unless 
relief was obtained, it would be necessary to pass for 
England an Lacumbered Estates Act, such as was passed a few 
years ago for Ireland. He complained that the imperial 
taxes of various kinds consumed one-sixth of the income of 
landed proprietors, and that their local taxes had also been 
quadrupled within thirty years. 

Lord Norton admitted that the actual distress was as great 
as the Marquis of Huntly described it to be, but he argued 
that it was common to many countries and not likely to be 
remedied by legislation in a particular country. He hoped 
that it would prove to be temporary, and deprecated any 
hasty intervention by Parliament. 

Lord Beaconsfield said he denied neither the reality nor the 
intensity of the agricultural distress. In fact, he could recol- 
lect no period in his long life when it was so great. He 
ascribed it to two causes, one being a succession of bad 
harvests, and the other being an extraordinary and persistent 
fall in prices. The distress in the manufacturing industries 
was equally great, and appeared to him to be due to the 
one single cause of falling prices. Unlike the farmers who 
produced less because the seasons were unpropitious, the man- 
ufacturers produced as much as ever and were suffering 
solely from the fall in prices. He produced figures to show 
that British exports were as great in quantity as ever before, 
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and that the alarming fall in their aggregate value was due 
exclusively to a shrinkage of prices. He attributed this 
shrinkage to the reduction of metallic money, resulting from 
the movements in various gold countries towards a single 
gold standard. On that point he said: 


After the repeal of the Corn Laws there was considerable suffering 
among all classes. Not merely in the agricultural classes, but in 
trade generally there was great discontent and dissatisfaction. I do 
not myself believe that it was the immediate effect of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, but it was a reaction after the great stimulus, no 
doubt, which had been created in consequence of the extraordinary 
expenditure on the railroad system in England. Be that as it may, 
very great discontent existed, and suddenly after three or four years 
there was an extraordinary revival in trade and a great elevation in 
prices. How did that occur? One of the most wonderful events in 
the history of the world happened, and that was the discovery of 
gold in California. In 1852, thirty-six millions sterling of gold were 
poured into Europe, and when your Lordships recollect that the 
business of the world until that time was carried on by an amount 
of gold which, I believe, never reached six millions a year, you can 
at once apprehend the effect of this discovery. In one year there 
came thirty-six millions of gold, and in five years one hundred and 
fifty millions were poured into Europe. The consequence was that 
prices were raised immensely. But a most marvelous thing occurred 
also shortly after. There was a commission of all the great States 
of Europe, who took advantage of the holding of the Exhibition at 
Paris to meet there with the consent of their Governments to con- 
sider whether a uniform system of coinage could not be established 
in the world, and they came to a resolution that a uniform coinage 
could be established, and that advantage ought to be taken of the 
gold discoveries. Whatever may have been the exact circumstances 
of the case, which was in the result such as I have indicated, the 
Government of Germany, which had eighty millions of silver, availed 
themselves of the great change of which I am speaking, and substi- 
tuted gold for their eighty millions of silver. 


After stating to what extent this example of Germany was 
followed in Europe and elsewhere, Lord Beaconsfield went on 
to say: 

All this time the produce of the gold mines of Australia and Cal- 
ifornia has been regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that 
while these great alterations of currency in favor of a gold currency 
have been made, notwithstanding an increase of population, which 
alone requires always a considerable increase of gold currency to 
carry on its transactions, the amount every year has diminished until 
a state of affairs has been brought about by gold discoveries exactly 
the reverse of that which they produced at first. Gold is every day 
appreciating and as it appreciates in value the lower become the 
prices. This most earnestly requires the consideration of your Lord- 
ships, and may lead to consequences which may be of a very 
serious character. That the country is in a state of industrial 
depression seldom equaled is what Her Majesty's Government do 
not deny. Upon the question whether the great subject which I 
have intimated may require a more public and formal examination 
I am not at this moment desirous of speaking in a spirit of dog- 
matism. It is not impossible that as affairs develop the country 

60 
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may require that some formal investigation should be made of the 
causes which are affecting the price of the precious metals and the 
effect which the change in the price of the precious metals has 
upon the industry of the country and upon the continual fall of 
prices. 


GOLD LOAN CONTRACTS. 


The opinion was entertained by many persons during sev- 
eral years prior to the recent resumption of specie payments, 
that the depreciation of the greenbacks was principally due 
to the refusal of the Government to receive them at the cus- 
tom houses, which compelled merchants to be constant buyers 
of coin for the purpose of paying duties. The proposed 
remedy, of course, was to make the greenback custom-house 
money, on the same footing with coin. But, manifestly, this 
was no remedy at all, unless there was superadded to it a 
repudiation of the contract of the Government to pay coin 
interest on its bonded debt. It would merely have shifted 
the necessity of buying coin with greenbacks from the 
shoulders of the merchants to the shoulders of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and it has never been pointed out why pur- 
chases by him of coin to the amount of $ 100,000,000 annu- 
ally, would not have tended as powerfully to create a pre- 
mium on coin, or what is the same thing, to depreciate the 
greenback, as purchases to the same amount by merchants. 
All the probabilities are that the proposed change instead of 
making things better would have made them worse. Dealers 
in coin, knowing just when the Treasury must buy, and how 
much it must buy, would have had a much better opportu- 
nity to obtain high prices by a concert to corner the Secre- 
tary, than they had to obtain high prices from the large 
number of merchants in the importing cities making isolated 
and individual purchases of coin daily, and in small parcels. 
The real difficulty in the case was in the amazing and now 
universally condemned folly of issuing bonds in which the 
payment of coin interest was promised. The mischief was 
then irreparably and completely done. Requiring coin pay- 
ments at the custom house did by no possibility aggravate it. 
On the contrary, that mode of procuring the necessary coin 
tended less to raise the premium on coin than any mode 
which could have been devised. The discrediting of the 
greenback was the result of the issue of coin bonds, for 
which no precedent can be found in the action of intelligent 
governments in like circumstances. Some European govern- 
ments in a state of suspension of specie payments have 
promised coin interest on foreign loans. France, in the single 
instance of a loan of $50,000,000 negotiated in London dur- 
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ing the siege of Paris, in 1871, made it payable in sterling 
money. But the internal loans of even Russia and Austria 
have always been currency loans. England, during the entire 
period from 1797 to 1821, when specie payment were sus- 
pended, never paid, or promised to pay anything, but the 
current pound sterling, consisting of Bank of England notes. 

Now that the greenback has been restored to a parity with 
coin, and is, in fact, voluntarily accepted in lieu of coin by 
the holders of Government bonds, it is very properly accepted 
at the custom houses. 

The financial management of the Civil War, more than 
even the war itself, impoverished the country by long years 
of unnecessarily depreciated paper, and of the most frightful 
usury in the public loans, under the thin mask of borrowing 
in paper and paying in coin. But the true ground of objec- 
tion to that management is, not that it discredited and 
depreciated the greenback by refusing it at the custom houses, 
but that it involved the Government in promises to pay coin, 
impossible to be performed without constant purchases of 
coin, which could not be made in any way without aggravat- 
ing the premium on coins, or what is the same thing, the 
discount on the greenback. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so few of the persons who 
complained of the widening of the difference between green- 
backs and coin, by the former refusal of the Government, 
(which was really unavoidable under the circumstances), to 
receive the greenbacks at the custom houses, should be so 
inattentive and indifferent to the multiplication of contracts 
in this country to pay debts in gold. Yet nothing is plainer 
than that the effect of such contracts is to create or widen 
market differences in the value of gold and silver coins, which 
is a result deprecated equally by the supporters and oppo- 
nents of the old and now restored bi-metallic policy of the 
United States. 

Contracts to pay coin leave the option as to the metal 
with the paying party, and therefore, the demand for coin 
wherewith to satisfy such contracts is exclusively thrown 
upon the metal which is cheapest at the time, and is entirely 
withdrawn from the metal which is dearest at the time. 
This shifting demand, always concentrated upon the cheaper 
metal, and from which the dearer metal is always relieved, 
is a force tending with a great and unintermitted power to 
equalize their values, or at any rate to keep the difference 
in their values within reasonable limits. It has often been 
found sufficient to fully equalize them against an extreme 
stress of adverse circumstances, such as arose thirty years 
ago from a sudden and enormous increase of the production 
of gold. And it can never fail to reduce, even if it does not 
altogether prevent a divergence between the legal and 
market relation of the two metals. 
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But the tolerance of contracts payable only in one metal, 
not only takes away from the double standard this equalizing 
tendency which properly belongs to it, but it substitutes a 
positive cause of divergence. From the nature of the case, 
the controlling party in contracts for loans, if insisting upon 
the promise of payment in a single metal, will choose always 
that metal which is the most valuable at the time, and the 
multiplication of such contracts, by ensuring a large future 
demand for that metal, tends directly to cause it to con- 
tinue to be the most valuable. A city newspaper, the /ournal 
of Commerce, of May 1, said: 

The lender will always have the advantage of the borrower—as he ought 
to have—whatever statutes may be passed to reverse that law of nature. 


The morality of the italicized words may be disputed and 
especially at the West, but there will nowhere be any contro- 
versy as to the matter of fact, that the lender always has 
the borrower in his power in the framing of loan contracts. 
What we now see, is the creation of contracts to pay 
gold in every variety of form. Not only are many munici- 
pal, railroad, and other corporate securities made in that 
way, but the same fashion is being introduced even into 
Western farm mortgages. 

The N. Y. Financial Chronicle of December 21, 1878, pub- 
lished a communication said to be “from one of the largest 
firms engaged in the business of Western mortgage loans, 
located in Indianopolis,” in which the following statements 
are made: 

Confidence in the early accomplishment of resumption has been so 
strong that, during more than a year past no difficulty has been 
experienced in Indiana in making mortgage loans, principal and 
interest payable specifically in gold. My own firm has placed about 
seven hundred such loans during the past six years. . . There was 
never a time in the West when farm loans could be made as safely 
as now, for land and produce are at foundation prices; $5 to $15 an 
acre would now be as full as $15 to $25 was formerly. 

Reports, similar in tenor, are received from many other 
points at the West. 

The Chronicle, which vehemently opposed the passage of the 
silver restoration law of February 28, 1878, and rarely allows 
a week to pass without demanding its repeal, is, of course, 
well pleased with this method of partially defeating its oper- 
ation. Among other comments upon the letter of its Indian- 
apolis correspondent, it has the following: 

It is interesting to be informed of the growing habit of making 
gold loans in the West, not only as respects the interests of lenders 
and borrowers, but as concerning the effect which the habit of basing 
transactions upon gold may have in promoting sound financial edu- 
cation. 

It is plain, that unless this course of proceeding is speedily 
arrested, we shall have the same special call and necessity 
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for gold, as distinguished from silver, of which we have had 
a fresh experience in the special call and demand for coin, 
as distinguished from greenbacks, to pay custom duties, and 
with the same result of an enhanced premium on the par- 
ticular species of money for which a special call is created. 

If public opinion is decided against gold bonds, mortgages, 
and other contracts, they can easily be prevented by public 
authority. Congress can prevent them by taxes, just as it 
now prevents the issue of circulating notes except those 
issued by the National Government and by the National 
banks. The States can prevent them, by enacting that all 
such contracts hereafter made shall be nu!l and void. And 
without new legislation, the Courts may and ought to pre- 
vent them, when they are made in those States in which 
usury laws exist. Contracts to pay gold are lawful and 
enforceable, but not under all circumstances. They are law- 
ful when taken as the consideration for merchandise, 
or other property. So they are lawful and for a similar 
reason when taken as _ the _ stipulated rent of _ real 
estate. But they are not lawful and enforceable when the 
consideration for them is a gaming debt. Nor are they law- 
ful when they are a mere cover for usury in States in which 
usury is unlawful. The lending of one kind of money on a 
contract for repayment in another and more valuable kind of 
money, is too thin a disguise to hide from Courts the real 
nature of such transactions, and especially will this prove to 
be so when judicial optics are made clear and vigilant by an 
aroused and enlightened public opinion. 

It was to have been expected that the Western States 
would have interfered already to arrest the mischief of gold 
loan contracts, and they certainly will not fail to do so when 
their attention is called to the subject. The usury laws which 
prevail in most of those States, are based upon the theory 
that it is not safe to leave loan bargains to be made without 
some legal restriction, when the parties occupy such unequal 
positions as borrower and lender, and where creditors are 
so apt to compel debtors to accede to any terms which the 
law permits to be made. 

So far as the banking and creditor classes of this country 
are concerned, the overwhelming preponderance of their 
interests is against any avoidable relative depreciation of sil- 
ver and relative appreciation of gold. Gold contracts consti- 
tute an insignificant proportion of the many contracts which 
they hold. Undoubtedly a considerable part of them opposed 
the restoration of the double standard in the United States, 
but the very same fear of a fall in the value of moneyed 
securities, which caused them to oppose its restoration, ought 
to induce them to resist any policy tending to aggravate the 
relative decline of silver, now that it has been become the 
legal solvent of all debts not specially made payable in gold. 
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The legal toleration of gold loan contracts, which will depress 
silver, will depress their own interests, and very few of them 
will be compensated by any equal gain from the rise of gold. 

After the suspension of specie payments at the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, and down to 1873, large issues were 
made, notably by railroad companies, of bonds payable in 
gold or in sterling money. These issues were made in that 
way to facilitate their negotiation in Europe, and all that 
was intended was an exclusion of payment in legal tenders. 
The exclusion of payment in silver coins, then rather more 
valuable than gold coins, was not thought of. Those securi- 
ties were made in terms of gold, because gold was then the 
exclusive actual money in metallic payments. The debtors 
upon such contracts must, however, perform them as they are 
written. What they will suffer from an appreciation of the 
particular money in which they will be compelled to pay, 
will not be for the benefit, to any large extent, of American 
citizens. The classes of securities referred to, were specially 
intended for the European market, and were, in fact, princi- 
pally placed there, and they are still largely retained there. 
The course of our foreign trade has caused the sending home 
from Europe of a good many securities for three years past. 
During that time the relative depreciation of silver has made 
coin payments distasteful to European bankers, and it is not 
doubtful that in selecting securities for sale here, they have 
preferred to sell coin securities, such as the bonds of the 
United States, and to hold on to gold securities. 

The only interest here likely to resist the prohibition of 
gold loan contracts is that of bankers having foreign con- 
nections, and of the American agencies of foreign banking 
houses, which are already numerous, and are rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and importance. It was announced, a short 
time since, that an old Dutch financial company with a very 
large capital has decided to establish a branch in New York, 
and more recently, that a leading Paris financial company is 
considering the expediency of doing the same thing. It is 
more for the interest of bankers, whose business connections 
and customers are American, that securities should be paya- 
ble in American lawful money, or if metallic securities, that 
they should be payable in coin, conformably to the American 
law of the double standard. Those who are the agents of 
or otherwise connected with, European bankers, have good 
reasons for preferring that securities should be payable only 
in gold. It is not difficult to trace the working of this 
foreign influence in some recent conspicuous financial opera- 
tions, such as the creation and sale of gold five-per-cent. 
securities of the City of New York, not redeemable until after 
thirty years, at a lower price than might have been obtained 
for such securities payable in lawful money, at the same rate 


of interest and running the same term of time. 
Geo. M. Weston. 
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EGYPT, ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


It has long been known that the complexion of a story 
depends very much upon who tells it, and that old truth 
receives new illustration every day. 

The regular London correspondent of the Financial Chroni- 
cle, of this city, writing April 26, says: 

Having, in consequence of the interest which the Western Powers of 
Europe have taken in the present and future of Egypt, obtained a loan on 
easy terms through Messrs. Rothschild, the Khedive casts his friends adrift, 
. with what result remains to be seen. 

All that the world knew until lately about the “easy terms” 
of the recent Rothschild loan to Egypt was, that it was a 
five-per-cent. loan secured by a mortgage on lands, paying 
now enough to provide for interest and a sinking fund, and 
reputed to be capable of paying nearly twice as much; that 
this loan was sold in Paris and London at seventy-three per 
cent. of the face of the mortgage, and, of course, subjected 
besides to heavy commission charges by Messrs. Rothschild ; 
and that not a penny of the proceeds went to Egypt in any 
form, the whole being swallowed up by overdue coupons and 
other evidences of claims against Egypt, which were found 
in the pockets of the contrivers and takers of the loans and 
their friends. On that showing it was apparent that the 
interest taken by England and France “in the present and 
future of Egypt,” was the kind of interest which may be 
supposed to be felt in the present and future of an eel by 
those who are engaged in skinning him. 

The version of the matter given by the correspondent of 
the Chronicle, is, no doubt, the current one given of it by 
London gossip, but at Cairo, a very different version is given, 
and by no less a personage than the Khedive himself, who 
must know all about it, and who is quite as disinterested as 
those who have been victimizing him. 

The Khedive was interviewed, April 15, by a correspondent 
of the London 7Z7mes, and is thus reported : 


The first report of the Commission of Inquiry recommended the cession of 
my lands, to which I agreed solely to enable the European Ministry to 
start unincumbered. The floating debt was an evil to the country. It con- 
sisted to a great extent of arrears of pay. I ceded my lands that those 
arrears might be paid off. To this day, and it is eight months ago, this 
has not been done. Native clerks have been dismissed with their arrears 
unpaid, and Europeans of less capacity substituted at higher pay with the 
most shameless nepotism, Each man thus dismissed became a center of dis- 
affection and, to increase the storm thus raised, the European Ministry deemed 
it wise to disband the greater portion the army, without provision for their 
arrears of pay. Again I warned them and again I was laughed at. These 
men were above warning. Can you blame the army who said, ‘As well 
die one way as another?” They rose. Nubar fell, and at this moment I 
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have to protect his life against their hatred. The people nothing, the nota- 
bles nothing, the army nothing, the Viceroy nothing, there remained—who ? 
On one side the Egyptians dismissed, disgraced, starving; on the other the 
European Ministry and its doubtful entourage, well-paid, overbearing, and 
luxurious. Say at once, crush the Egyptians. 

How matters may come out between England and France 
on the one side, and Egypt and the Khedive on the other, 
remains to be seen. What is most obscure, is the probable 
action of England. It has a special interest of its own in 
Egypt, viz.: that of the exclusive control of the Suez Canal, 
now become its military route to India. In that aspect, an 
occupation of Egypt jointly with France, is not satisfactory to 
Englishmen. Furthermore, the action of political parties in 
England is a most disturbing element. The Whigs, who are 
out of power, are ready to attack anything Lord Beacons- 
field undertakes to do. In Paris there is only one influence 
at work, and that is the influence of the holders of Egyptian 
bonds, writhing under the non-payment of their coupons. 
They demand the immediate occupation of the harbor of 
Alexandria by a combined squadron, and complain bitterly 
of the vacillation of the British Ministry. The temper in that 
quarter is illustrated in the Paris correspondence of a daily 
journal of this city, the Zzmes, in which it is said that the Khe- 
dive ought now to be “in the treadmill.” That is undoubt- 
edly the genuine feeling of Paris. 

Getting the Khedive into a “treadmill” is not very likely 
to be done, but deposing him could be accomplished. But 
would that bring up the price of Egyptian stocks, or ensure 
greater regularity in the payment of Egyptian coupons? At 
this distance it does not look so. It is not merely the 
Khedive, but the Egyptian people, who are recalcitrant under 
the transfer of the bulk of the public revenue to foreigners, 
and their resistance will not be overcome without more or 
less fighting. Making war upon Egypt may kill the goose 
which lays the golden egg. View it as we may, the English 
and French have a difficult task before them, to extort an 
annual tribute of thirty million dollars in goid from five mil- 
lion naked and starving people in Lower Egypt, and the dis- 
interested world of lookers-on can hardly wish them success 
in it. 

There are National complications about it also to be con- 
sidered. Italy is disquieted at the idea of the further 
aggrandizement of the Mediterranean power of _ either 
England or France. This Italian sensitiveness was respected 
in the case of Tunis, when that little principality was put 
into the hands of receivers, by making an_ Italian 
one of the _ receivers. We may depend upon it that 
Italy will insist upon a share of Egypt before it is carved up 
with their acquiescence. They are not only politically, but 
commercially ambitious, and the greatness of the Italian 
cities, when they controlled the commerce uf the East is ever 
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present to their recollection and their imagination. An exclu- 
sive British control of the Suez Canal can never be made 
acceptable to them. Furthermore, there is Russia to be dealt 
with. If France, or England, or both jointly, seize such an 
important part of the Turkish Empire as Egypt, Russia will 
demand another slice for itself, and no such slice can be 
given without bringing Russian power too dangerously near, 
either to Constantinople, or to points in Asia, about which 
England is hardly less sensitive than it is about the old bone 
of contention on the Bosphorus. 

Just now a new complication in this Egyptian business is 
thus announced in the London journals: 

The International Court of Appeal at Alexandria have decided that the 
sequestrations of the Domain lands by private creditors are valid, and that they 
thus have a prior claim upon the property which it was sought to mortgage for the 
Rothschild loan. The effect of this decision must be to complicate still further 
the entanglement of Egyptian finance. It will probably prevent the completion 
of the transaction with the Rothschilds. 

We only know that this Jnternational Court was one of 
the contrivances of the English and French, and they can 
hardly escape the necessity of paying some respect to a tri- 
bunal of their own creation. If Messrs. Rothschild can be 
quieted about their commissions there is no difficulty in 
undoing all that was done in the mortgage transaction, as it 
was a mere shuffle of paper, no money passing between the 


parties. The quarrel as it now stands, affected by the 
decision of the International Court, is simply which class of 
the (so called ) creditors of the Khedive shall holds his lands. 
He would doubtless end that quarrel by keeping them him- 
self, if he could, but England and France with their frigates 
always ready to sail for the harbor of Alexandria will hardly 
permit that. JEFFERSON. 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER.—Of the coins imported during March there 
was nearly half a million of dollars in American silver coins. Possibly 
some portion of that was in trade dollars, but the remainder must 
have been the old subsidiary coinage, which had become widely 
scattered in the West Indies, Mexico, and South America. Its value 
here is equal to that of gold, less a brokerage of one or two per 
cent., while in the countries from which it comes, its value cannot 
be greater than that of their own silver coinages, and must, therefore, 
closely approximate that of silver bullion. The profit in collecting 
and sending it here is considerable, and the amount sent already is 
very large. Persons who notice the dates of the small silver coins 
which they handle, cannot fail to have noticed how considerable the 
proportion of old dates is. In process of time, as our silver coinage 
becomes larger, the value of silver coins cannot exceed that of the 
bullion which they contain, with the cost of coining added, and when 
that stage is reached, the movement of subsidiary silver may again 
become outward, instead of inward. 
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BANKING INSTITUTES. 


THE GILBART LECTURES ON BANKING (SESSION OF 1879) 


Delivered at King’s College, London, by Professor LEONE LEVI, Ff. S.A.,, 
Doctor of Political Economy. 


[ The subject here treated by Professor Levi is one to which the attention of our 
younger bankers may well be directed. The Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions, which exist in several of our larger cities, look simply for provision against 
the contingencies of sickness or decease, and however useful and praiseworthy such 
an object, their influence should not be limited to this single direction, Whatever 
may encourage among the banking fraternity a higher ambition to excel in their 
vocation, and to achieve the fullest success in life, should be taken hold of with 
earnestness and persistence. The remarks of Prof. Levi with regard to the banker 
as a gentleman, although addressed to an English audience, are, of course, 
equally applicable to the American banker. There are few stepping-stones to suc- 
cess more certain than that unfailing courtesy of manner which is consistent with 
the utmost promptness in despatching business and with unyielding firmness for the 
right.—Epb. B. M.] 


The effort to establish a Banking Institute deserves to be 


crowned with abundant success. When we consider the num- 
ber of persons engaged in banking, the magnitude of its 
interests, and the many difficult problems, political, economic, 
and monetary, involved in their operation, I am not surprised 
that the most active, the most energetic, the most intelligent, 
among those so engaged, are considering in earnest whether, 
by united action, they may not provide for themselves better 
means of acquiring practical and theoretical knowledge of 
banking than are otherwise within their reach. Herein, 
indeed, is the value of co-operation. It is the union of 
varied and special talents, and of comparatively small 
amounts contributed by every one with a view of obtaining 
a common benefit, which in this case is a storehouse of 
knowledge in costly standard works of reference, and the 
opportunity to all the members of coming into contact one 
with another, with a view of raising their status and influ- 
ence. The utility of a Banking Institute cannot be doubted. 
If there be any misgiving as to the ultimate success of the 
effort, it is in the fact that a Banking Institute existed years 
ago, which I well remember, but is now no more, and in the 
fact that the City of London, the very heart of the banking 
world, is not the home of those engaged in banking, but 
simply their meeting place for a few business hours during 
the day. Let there be, however, a definite object in view, 
let its constitution be in accord with the condition of things 
under which it has to exist, and there is every reason to 
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expect that the Institute of Bankers will not only be success- 
ful in its inception, but have a long career of usefulness and 
activity. Yes, the Banking Institute will succeed, because the 
conditions of advancement in any profession now are other 
than they were thirty or fifty years ago. The day is gone 
when favor or position will enable us to obtain promotion. 
Lucrative offices and employments are no longer reserved for 
any privileged class. Talent, probity of character, energy ; 
these are the best passports to promotion, and qualities such 
as these must be acquired by persevering labor, earnest 
efforts, and well-trained and governed minds and hearts. 
The first great reform in the way of awarding promotion 
according to merit was in the Civil Service. By an Order in 
Council, dated 21st May, 1855, the Civil Service Commission 
was established to examine every person proposed to be 
appointed to any junior situation in any department of the 
Civil Service, and to ascertain whether the candidate is 
within the limited age prescribed in the department to which 
he desires to be admitted ; whether he is free from any phy- 
sical defect or disease which is likely to interfere with the 
proper discharge of his duties ; that the character of the can- 
didate is such as to qualify him for public employment, and 
that he possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for the 
proper discharge of his official duties. And by another Order 
in Council, dated 4th June, 1870, all appointments to be 
made to any situations in the Treasury, Privy Council, Board 
of Trade, the India Office, the Customs, and Inland Revenue, 
and to most of the other important offices, are to be made 
by means of competitive examinations open to all persons 
who may be desirous of attending the same. But similar 
restrictions now exist in almost every profession. In the law 
you cannot become a solicitor until you pass several examin- 
ations, and have served a clerkship with some practicing 
attorney for five years. Before you can bind yourself by 
articles of clerkship, you must pass an examination on gen- 
eral subjects. About the middle of your service there is an 
intermediate examination on legal subjects, and before you 
are admitted you must again go before the examiners. In 
the higher branch of the legal profession, the Bar, equal 
advance has also been made. You cannot now become a 
barrister by merely eating so many excellent dinners. To be 
admitted as a student at any of the Inns of Court you must 
pass a preliminary examination. And, afterwards, no student 
is eligible to be called to the Bar unless he shall have passed 
a satisfactory examination in Roman law, real and personal 
property, common law and equity. This is a great change 
upon past practice. If you turn your attention to medicine, 
you will find that no one is allowed to practice as physician 
unless he has passed an examination in the subjects of gen- 
eral education recognized by the college, and unless the can- 
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didate has actually engaged in professional studies, and 
attended the surgical practice of a recognized hospital. In 
the church, you cannot obtain a license without years of 
preparation. In sea-faring, you cannot be master or mate of 
a merchant ship unless you pass the examination instituted 
by the Board of Trade. In some professions the aid of the 
law has been sought to prevent persons not sufficiently com- 
petent to exercise what requires special skill. In other pro- 
fessions voluntary institutions have been established by the 
members themselves to promote their higher instruction, and 
by examinations to sift the skilled from the unskilled. 

The Institute of Actuaries has been founded for the pur- 
pose of elevating the attainments and status and promot- 
ing the general efficiency of all who are engaged in occupa- 
tions connected with the pursuits of an actuary, and for the 
extension and improvement of the data and methods of the 
science which has its origin in the application of the doc- 
trines of probabilities to the affairs of life, and from which 
life assurance, annuities, reversionary interest, and other anal- 
ogous institutions derive their principles of operations. The 
Institute consists of contributing members, viz., fellows and 
associates, and  non-contributing members, viz., honorary, 
foreign, and corresponding members. z . ¢  & 

Akin to the Institute of Actuaries is the Institute of 
Accountants, whose objects are stated to be to elevate the 
attainments and status of professional accountants, to promote 
their efficiency and usefulness, and to give expression of their 
opinions upon all questions incident to their profession. The 
Institute is composed of fellows and associates, and no person 
is eligible for admission as a fellow, who is not at the date 
of his application in practice as a professional accountant, or 
an associate, in the same practice, or clerk in the employ of 
a member of the Institute. ‘ : 

For the profession of Civil Engineering, there is an Insti- 
tute, the object of which, as its charter lays down, is for pro- 
moting the acquisition of that species of knowledge which 
constitutes the profession of a civil engineer, being the art 
of directing the great sources of power in nature for the 
use and convenience of man, as the means of production 
and of traffic in States, both for external and internal trade, 
as applied in the construction of roads, bridges, canals, 
river navigation and docks, for internal intercourse and 
exchange ; in the construction of ports, harbors, and light- 
houses; in the construction and adaptation of machinery, 
and in the drainage of cities and towns. The Institute con- 
sists of members and associates. : . ‘ ‘ 

In the cases I have noted, viz., the Institute of Actuaries, 
the Institute of Accountants, and Institute of Civil Engineers, 
their object is to promote certain specific professions, certain 
distinct branches of knowledge. Their members are special- 
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ists, professionals, each and all being known by their very 
names as adepts in their occupations. Can we so say of 
banking? Analyze the number of clerks employed in a bank- 
ing house. Who are the bankers? They are the masters, 
the directors, the managers, not the great body of clerks, for 
among the officers are secretaries, inspectors, cashiers or tel- 
lers, assistants, auditors, book-keepers, and a host of others 
in more or less subordinate positions. There is, indeed, 
scarcely any analogy between the members of certain distinct 
professions, and the promiscuous body of clerks, employed in 
banking. To call an Institute for such, “The Institute of 
Bankers” is quite erroneous. It is a misnomer. Let the 
name truly express the object in view, and you will have 
much greater facility in accomplishing it. Nor is the kind or 
extent of education required by banking clerks in any way 
uniform. In the law, the church, the actuaries, the civil 
engineers, the accountants, where every member aims at the 
same thing, the education, whether progressive or otherwise, 
must be one and the same. Not so in the case of banking 
clerks. There is much in common among them. They all 
live under a banking atmosphere, are alike affected by its 
success and prosperity. But whilst one needs to be an able 
political economist, another must aim at becoming familiar 
with monetary science, and another must be master of book- 
keeping, whether by single or double entry, whilst many 
more, engaged in simple routine work, scarcely feel the need 
of any special studies for them, a general education and good 
manners are sufficient. 

The institutions I have mentioned, moroever, though educa- 
tional, in the highest sense, in that they promote the intel- 
lectual advancement of their members, do not profess to be 
teaching bodies. The Institute of Actuaries provides indeed 
two lecturers for certain elementary, yet technical, branches 
of mathematics, not obtainable in ordinary colleges. But, 
otherwise, they leave their members to obtain their education 
wherever they are able to do so. Their object is to enlist 
into their fellowship educated, well-instructed members, and 
they do not concern themselves with giving them the neces- 
sary instruction, for the simple reason that they would be at 
a disadvantage in attempting the same in competition with 
schools and colleges. One important means of instruction is 
provided by these institutions. The Institute of Actuaries 
meets monthly during the period from the 1st of November 
to the 1st of May, in every year, when reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the Institute are read, and 
conversations on points of interest, theoretical and practical, 
may be introduced, all papers or communications proposed to 
be read being first submitted to the Council, who decide on 
their fitness to be read, and also on their fitness to be 
inserted in the journal of the Institute. In a similar manner 
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the Institute of Civil Engineers affords an opportunity to 
members to bring forward original communications to be 
read and discussed. Their journals, containing original pro- 
ductions of a scientific and practical character, as well as 
varied information useful to the profession, form the most 
important contribution to the enlightenment of their mem- 
bers. On the other hand the Institute of Accountants holds 
no meetings for the reading of papers. Each Institute 
adjusts its constitution and method of operation to the exi- 
gencies and conveniences of its members. 

But I must call your special attention to the Institute of 
3ankers in Scotland, the object of which, like that of the one 
about to be formed in London, is to improve the qualifica- 
tions of those engaged in banking, and to raise their status 
and influence. Its constitution provides that this object shall 
be promoted by encouragement and aid offered to the 
younger gentlemen connected with the various banks, in the 
prosecution of their professional studies, and in their general 
intellectual improvement; in particular, by classes, lectures, 
and bursaries, by the formation of libraries of standard works 
on finance and kindred subjects, by examinations on such 
subjects as may be thought suitable, by the issuing of cer- 
tificates to such as pass the examinations, and generally by 
any other means calculated to attain the aforementioned 
object. The Institute consists of members and _ associates, 
members, who pass the higher examination appointed by the 
Council, or who on. account of their official position in any 
of the banks, or their attainments otherwise, may be elected 
by the Council without examinations. And associates, who 
pass such examinations as may be appointed by the Council, 
or who have taken degrees at any university. At the first, 
the Institute provided for its members special lectures on 
political economy and law. But the attempt did not prove 
successful. The special lectures on political economy were 
discontinued, and only sixteen members took advantage of 
Professor Hodgson’s lectures at the University of Edinburgh, 
kindly thrown free to members of the Banking Institute. 
The law lectures, also, had to be discontinued for want of 
attendance, and in their stead the Institute provided last 
year in Edinburgh, a course of lecture on English Literature, 
and in Glasgow, jointly with the Society of Accountants, 
lectures on Natural History, Physiology, and the Bankruptcy 
Law. The most sucessful portion of the Institute is the 
library, the circulation of books among its members being a 
decided boon. The experience therefore of the Institute of 
Bankers in Scotland does not seem favorable to the establish- 
ment of special courses of lectures for members. The educa- 
tional institutions of the country can do that much more 
efficiently. 

In the rules and regulations of the Institute of Accountants 
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one of its objects is stated to be “to give expression to their 
opinion upon all questions incident.to their profession.” 
And so hopes have been expressed that the Institute of 
Bankers will be most beneficial in that it will bring together 
men connected with the various classes of banks. for the 
discussion and ventilation of questions which from time to 
time arise, and which are at present in a more or less unset- 
tled state; and also that bankers themselves, and heads of 
departments, may thereby have a common place of meeting, 
and a common means of communication. The difficulty, I 
apprehend, in the carrying out of this portion of the work 
of the Institute arises from the fact that after business hours 
the greater portion of the banking world leave the City for 
their distant places of residence, and that it is vain io ask 
them to return for the sole purpose of attending any meet- 
ings of the Institute. Moreover, some of the heads of our 
banking firms have the opportunity of discussing banking 
questions at the Statistical Society, the Institute of Actuaries, 
and the like. Would not meetings held in the City, and 
attended by the comparatively few who may live in the same, 
eventually fail to prove sufficiently attractive ? 

If these considerations have any weight, the most modest 
course to adopt, and the most likely to prove in the end suc- 
cessful and permanent, would appear to be to provide for the 
members of the Institute a well-selected circulating library of 
standard works; to establish a professional though voluntary 
examination at stated intervals, of an elementary character, 
and pass examination for first appointments, and of a more 
advanced and technical character for the higher positions in 
the different classes of occupation in banking houses; to 
offer prizes and scholarships as rewards connected with such 
examinations, and if possible to obtain from some of the 
leading banks a certain number of nominations to appoint- 
ments to be awarded to such as may possess the character 
to qualify them for the same after having been tested to pos- 
sess the requisite knowledge and ability for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. The Institute might also offer substan- 
tial prizes for papers of real merit, written by any of its 
members, upon subjects indicated from year to year by the 
Council, and submitted to the same for appreciation, and, if 
they deem fit, for publication. Essays thus published upon 
subjects connected with the theory and practice of banking, 
finance, or monetary science, would not only afford consider- 
able stimulus to thought and research among the members, 
but result in decided advantage to the whole profession and 
the public at large. 

In this age of activity and intercourse there is a constant 
flow of subjects under discussion calculated to stir our very 
souls, and to make us think almost in spite of ourselves. 
Dismiss the idea, I pray you, that you can form any solid 
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judgment upon any question, especially those connected with 
your profession of banking, without inquiry and study. Do 
not think that your common sense will aid you in unravel- 
ling the mysteries of commerce, finance, banking, and the 
foreign exchanges. Common sense is an invaluable requisite, 
and no learning can be put in its stead. But the exercise of 
the judgment, unaided by any art or system of rules, is only 
a second best guide. First possess yourselves, by arduous 
study, by a wide survey of facts, and a clear arrangement of 
ideas, of the rules which should guide you in your judgment, 
and then employ your common sense in the using of such 
facts, and drawing the proper conclusions from them. If you 
are determined to fathom any question of difficulty, read the 
most important works on the subject you have access to, 
compare the opinion of the several authorities, notice the 
advance the science has made, and, above all, consider to 
what extent public opinion has sanctioned its teaching. 

At this moment what a field lies before you. A banker is 
deeply interested in the stability of States and the vicissitudes 
of politics. Take up the A/manach de Gotha or the Statesman’s 
Year Book, and one by one consider the condition of France 
and Germany, Italy and Austria, Turkey and Prussia, Spain 
and Portugal, Holland and Belgium, the United States and 
the different republics of South America, China and Japan. 
Take notice of their internal and external relations, of their 
resources and finances, of their debts and revenues. What is 
the Eastern Question? What complications may yet arise 
thence? What interests are at stake on their solution? 
Questions of tariffs are paramount everywhere. Some of us 
thought that England had made up her mind to adopt a 
liberal policy for herself, and that she would allow other 
nations to pursue whichever course they prefer. Are we to 
go back to the rags of protection or reciprocity? Study, I 
pray you, the experience of the United States, and of all 
countries as regards their economic policy, and endeavor to 
arrive at some solid conclusions on the subject. At home 
the pretensions of trade unions and the frequency of strikes 
are very perplexing. No one will contest the rights of our 
workmen to pursue whatever policy they deem best for their 
own interest, but when they say, We do not believe in your 
political economy, it is well that we should be able to answer 
them by possessing clear views ourselves regarding the cir- 
cumstances which regulate the wages of labor, and the best 
means of promoting the real welfare of the working popula- 
tion. Our laws on partnership and joint-stock companies 
may yet require reform. What is our experience respecting 
the constitution of joint-stock companies with limited liabil- 
ity? Are partnerships ex commandite preferable? The bank- 
ruptcy law is confessedly unsatisfactory. The petition of 
bankers and merchants recently presented to the Earl of 
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Beaconsfield on the subject said, that the law affords new and 
vicious facilities to insolvent persons to escape from the rea- 
sonable control and supervision of their creditors, by private 
arrangements, and that the law is rendered practically nuga- 
tory by leaving to those who have already incurred losses 
the investigation of the bankrupt’s affairs. What is the 
proper basis for the equitable arrangement of rights between 
debtors and creditors? Our financial system needs improve- 
ment. Is the income tax to be a permanent source of 
revenue? Is the present system of its assessment just? Is 
the provision for the sinking fund all that could be desired? 
Our traders are clamoring against the harshness of the law 
in not permitting the use of different kinds of weights and 
measures, a perfect barbarism of customs varying all over 
the country. Would it not be wise and economical to adopt 
the metric system of weights and measures, a system at once 
scientific, easy and logical, and with it a decimal system of 
coinage. Upon banking itself numerous questions present 
themselves for consideration. Are the principles of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s Bank Charter Acts sound? What reforms in the 
law relating to the liability of trustees may be required? Or 
is there any need of further legislation on Scotch banking? 
Then there is the question of the long usance of bills on 
India, and the fluctuations of the price of silver, and the sug- 
gestion that India should adopt a _ gold standard like 
England. There are besides numerous other questions, con- 
nected with life assurance and friendly societies, Savings 
banks and Government annuities, and many more subjects to 
which the attention of persons connected with banking may 
be usefully directed. The Council of the Banking Institute 
need be at no loss in putting forth lists of subjects for the 
consideration of their members from time to time. If the 
best method of educating be to encourage the evolving of 
thoughts from within ourselves, the drawing out of the 
flowers of genius and wisdom that are within us, then surely 
the Banking Institute will be able to exercise a powerful 
educational influence among the many bright and talented 
youths still comparatively unknown in the profession, but 
ready to appear with minds equipped and hands prepared for 
any competion where real merit may have a chance. 

One of the first benefits I would anticipate from the Bank- 
ing Institute is the opportunity it will afford of greater inter- 
course, which is certain to increase that urbanity of manner, 
that relish of what is decent, just, and amiable, which perfect 
the character of the gentleman. Washington Irving said that 
the English gentleman is distinguished for the union of ele- 
gance and strength, of robustness of frame and freshness of 
complexion. The English banker ought to be, in manner and 
mind alike, the perfect gentleman. 


61 
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*Tis not the gently graceful gait, 
Well-made clothes, well put on, 
The softly measured tone 
Still talking of the rich and great, 
That makes the gentleman. 


But ’tis the heart in danger true, 
The honor free from stain, 
The soul which scorns the vain, 
Holding the world but at its due, 
That makes the gentleman. 

The Banking Institute may also have the effect of making 
the customs of bankers more certain and more uniform. Per- 
sonal intercourse between members of the same profession 
will aid in guiding the perplexed in the performance of what 
is safe as well as what is right in the many difficulties which 
often beset the banking clerk. The Institute will encourage 
the study of. the sciences which may be helpful to the bank- 
ing profession—the science of politics, treating of the struc- 
ture of Government and the distribution of power; of politi- 
cal economy, treating of the production and distribution of 
wealth, of capital and labor, of money and currencies, of 
value and prices, of trade and exchanges, of mathematics and 
statistics—those wonderful sciences of numbers which impart 
so much definitiveness to our ideas, and reduce the most gen- 
eral notions to the certainty of numerical facts—to say noth- 
ing of geology and physical geography, finance, and mercan- 
tile as well as general jurisprudence. Gentlemen, the Bank- 


ing Institute may be a powerful instrument in your hands 
for your elevation and improvement. Make it so. Trust not 
in the patronage of the great. Trust the rather in your own 
energies. Let those who have at heart the success of the 
Institute say with Addison— 


*Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it, 


SO 


InpDIA LOANS.—The English, masters of India, of course preferred 
that the loans of that dependency should be made payable in ster- 
ling money and be negotiated in London, until the aggregate became 
so great that doubts have arisen as to the capacity of India to sus- 
tain any increased debts payable abroad. They are now obliged, for 
their own sakes, to see to it that India finance is managed in the 
interest of India, rather than in that of London bankers, and many 
of them advise that future Indian loans be made, not in sterling 
money, but in rupees, that is to say, in silver. Thus, the London 
Economist of March 22, says: 

It obviously may be found more profitable in the end to pay the higher 
rate of interest npon the loan and remain clear of the fluctuations of the 
silver market, than to pay the lower London rate and accept all the risks 
of fluctuations in the exchange. It is eminently desirable that the debt of 
India should, as far as possible, be held by the native population, and for 
that reason it might not be unwise to pay a little more for a loan in India 
than would be necessary if the money were raised here. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTINENTAL BOARD 
OF TREASURY, 1778. 


As the year 1777 was drawing to a close, articles of 
confederation were formed and passed by Congress for rati- 
fication by the States, from which the central Government 
was to derive larger as well as more certain powers. Not- 
withstanding the necessity of this measure, like many of the 
needs of the time, the work of ratification was sadly delayed. 

Congress saw clearly enough how the issue of so much 
paper money without providing for its redemption would 
depreciate its value ; indeed, this unwelcome truth could not 
be put out of sight. It was a matter of public concern and 
alarm. Congress, therefore, appealed once more to the States 
for assistance. They were earnestly recommended to fraise, 
during the year, $5,000,000 by taxes levied on the inhabi- 
tants of the various States in the following proportions : 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 


Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Virginia 

Delaware 

New Jersey 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts Bay 

GOOTBIR 6685.00.00: ST re rn re ee reer 

These sums were not regarded by Congress as the true 
proportions which the colonies should advance, but only 
approximate estimates; nor was it necessary to be very exact 
in distributing the amount, since the funds coming from this 
source were to be regarded as a loan, bearing six per cent. 
interest. At the same time, the States were recommended 
to refrain from issuing any more bills of credit, and, where 
the Continental circulation was sufficient for the wants of 
business, and, doubtless, it was everywhere, to withdraw their 
own local issues, “and, for the future, to provide for the 
exigencies of war and the support of Government by taxes 
levied within the year, or such other expedient as may pro- 
duce a competent supply.” 

No one will question the wisdom of this recommendation, 
but it was nothing more, and proved ineffectual. Had Con- 
gress been clothed with power to enforce the measure, how 
suddenly the financial prospect would have changed! About 
this time the loan-office system was extended. The States 
were recommended to open offices in every town and district 
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under the inspection of proper persons, and certificates were 
to be issued for loans as small as two hundred dollars. 

Soon another recommendation appeared concerning the 
property of those who had abandoned their allegiance to the 
States and passed over to the enemy. The property of all 
such persons, it was recommended, should be confiscated and 
the proceeds invested in loan-office certificates, which were 
to be appropriated as the States should direct. The recom- 
mendation was heeded, and all the States, during some 
period of the war, passed acts to confiscate and sell the 
property of loyalists, applying the avails in redeeming certif- 
icates and bills of credit, or paying other expenses incurred 
through the conflict with Great Britain. The debtors, also, of 
British creditors were enabled to discharge their debts by 
paying into the State treasuries or loan offices paper money 
in fulfillment of their obligations. “Under some of these 
laws,” says Schuckers, “many individuals were attainted by 
name; others were banished forever from the country, and 
if found within the State were declared felons without benefit 
of clergy. In some States the estates and rights of married 
women, of widows and minors, and of persons who had died 
within the territories possessed by the British, were forfeited. 
In New York the Courts were enjoined to prefer bills of 
indictment against persons, alive or dead, who had adhered 
to the King, or joined his fleets or armies, and who were 
the owners or claimants of property. In some States confis- 
cated property was applied to other than war purposes; in 
others, as rewards to persons for military service. In one 
instance, the property which had been mortgaged toa British 
creditor was released, by special act of the Legislature, from 
the encumbrances and given to the representatives of the 
mortgagee, who had fallen in battle.” 

The right to confiscate the property of loyalists was not 
questioned at the time the States seized it, but when the 
war closed, and the terms of peace were under discussion, 
the Commissioners on the part of Great Britain proposed a 
restitution of all the property confiscated. The answer made 
by the American Commissioners was: they had no power 
from the various States to restore it, and, if they had, it 
would be just for them to insist upon compensation for the 
desolation wrought by the British forces on the towns, pri- 
vate houses and property of American citizens, contrary to 
the rules of war, an account of which had been taken by 
order of Congress. This rejoinder was so complete that it 
was agreed no actual stipulation should be made for the res- 
titution of the confiscated property; the States, if they 
pleased, were to restore or keep the property thus taken as 
a satisfaction for the loss incurred by the ravages of the 
British armies, though the American Commissioners prom- 
ised that Congress should recommend States to restore it. 
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The States, however, did not consider favorably the recom- 
mendation of Congress. New York resolved that there could 
be no reason for restoring property which had been confis- 
cated or forfeited, as no compensation had been offered on 
the part of Great Britain for the damages sustained by the 
States and their citizens from British military ravages. The 
other States regarded the matter in the same light. An 
English writer, in 1783, the year peace was made, in com- 
menting upon this part of the settlement, remarks: “ The 
amount of the sum claimed by the United States for the 
damages done by the British forces far surpassed that now 
claimed by the loyalists. And, as Great Britain must have 
paid for those damages, or have continued the war, had she 
not given up the property confiscated, it is evident that she 
has disposed of it for more than an adequate consideration, 
and is a considerable gainer by the bargain.” This was a 
not altogether cheerless view to those whom the writer was 
addressing, and, doubtless, he made his countrymen believe 
that in the peace which Great Britain had just made she 
had not lost everything. The States having failed to recom- 
pense the loyalists for the losses they had sustained, the 
British Government finally paid them $17,000,000. 

Early in the year Congress resolved to borrow $ 10,000,0c0 
on the credit of the United States, the loan bearing interest 
at six per cent., and loan-office certificates were to be struck 
for that amount. Four months later this action was re- 
scinded. Not long afterward came the news of the French 
alliance. The amount of paper money then in circulation 
was $ 55,500,000. 

While the British occupied Philadelphia there was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Gazette a statement of the debt of 
the Government, in which appeared the following items: 


1777, December 31——To amount of several emissions of Continental 
paper dollars, as appears by the resolves of Congress, and certificates 
from the committees appointed for superintending the press, etc., 
amounting in the whole to 115,000,000 dollars. 

To amount of twenty millions of paper dollars, borrowed on the 
credit of Congress in the several United States, as appears by certifi- 
cates from the loan offices erected for that purpose, 20,000,000 dol- 
lars. 

The interest on this loan being fixed at six per cent. per annum, 
till repaid by Congress, these two sums consolidated makes a clear 
apparent Continental debt of one hundred and thirty-five millions of 
dollars, which at 7s. 6d. per dollar, amounts to 50,625,000 pounds. 
135,000,000 dollars. 


This statement was a fearful exaggeration of the truth, 
and, of course, was prepared and made public for the pur- 
pose of depressing the spirits of the people by showing the 
impossibility of ever liquidating such a vast load of indebt- 
edness. The errors in the statement were too patent to 
delude any one. The Continental paper in circulation was 
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not so large by fifty millions as the amount therein given, 
while the indebtedness of the States was heavier than repre- 
sented. Even the English periodicals saw fallacies in the 
statement too large and numerous to be passed without com- 
ment. 

When the French alliance was formed, Congress was not 
slow in applying to France for aid, yet there were a few 
members opposed to this step, among whom was Henry 
Laurens, of South Carolina. To him the foundation for 
drawing bills did not seem substantial; the practice was 
dangerous; and the measure, except for things absolutely 
needed in carrying on the war, was not necessary. The 
drawing of bills of exchange he declared to be essentially 
emissions of paper money upon the very worst terms, aggravated 
by six per cent. interest per annum. It was putting the debt 
already existing out of sight for a little time, but he affirmed 
that it would infallibly return with accumulated force. To 
borrow money from a foreign power was to mortgage our 
soil, while the boasted generosity of the King of France in 
feeding us lightly and demanding no security was liable to 
the suspicion of being insidious. ‘“ When the loan-office cer- 
tificates,” he continues, “are put on a beneficial plan, if 
money shall not be furnished in sums equal to the public 
exigency, it will be a proof that past emissions are not exces- 
sive. The demand for money, at this time, is not confined 
to the capital towns and cities within a small circle of trad- 
ing merchants, but spread over a surface of 1,600 miles in 
length and 300 broad; nor is it now the practice to give 
credit for one and more years for seven-eighths of the whole 
traffic. Every man is now a money-holder, and every article 
is paid for in cash; it is hence obvious that an immense 
sum is necessary for a complete circulation. No man would 
be so void of understanding as to keep Continental bills idle 
and at a risk, in his desk, when he might, upon the same 
security, improve them at six per cent. per annum.” 

Laurens then, having shown the causes of the sudden rise 
of prices, closes by affirming that borrowing from a foreign 
power would not increase the value of paper money; it 
might, and probably would, be the source of extending the 
depreciation to several years beyond the term when, if in 
debt only at home, it might be redeemed. “Such, and many 
other arguments,” he affirms he used upon the occasion, but, 
when the vote was taken, only four persons were found to 
agree with him, so, on the roth of May, bills of exchange 
were ordered to be drawn upon the Commissioners of the 
United States at Paris, to pay interest due on the loan cer- 
tificates. 

Laurens declares that Congress was at first opposed to bor- 
rowing ten million dollars, and subsequently defeated a pro- 
position to borrow half that amount, and not until the gth 
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of September was the motion carried to draw bills on the 
Commissioners, who were then in Paris, at the rate of five 
livres of France for a Spanish dollar, for the payment of 
interest upon all money loaned to the Government through 
the Loan Office before the first of March. It was expected, 
with this certainty of paying interest promptly, that twenty 
million dollars would be raised by the first of March, and 
that no more emissions of paper money would be necessary. 

The precise terms of the agreement by which France 
agreed to pay interest upon loans made in the United States 
have never been ascertained. Laurens says “the Commission- 
ers gave Congress assurances of money received and pro- 
mised sufficient, by subsidies, to pay the interest of twenty 
millions, if we should be obliged to borrow that sum.” He 
afterwards had reason for apprehending that the Commis- 
sioners were sure of receiving only enough to pay interest 
upon five millions. That France guaranteed the payment of 
interest upon all the money that could be borrowed in 
America, believing the sum would not be large, or for a 
stipulated amount, is pretty certain, for, in a letter written 
by Morris to Franklin, in November, 1781, he says that “it 
was a point understood in Congress very early, that His 
most Christian Majesty would pay the interest of certain 
monies to be borrowed by Congress in America. Your 
Excellency knows better than any other man what passed on 
that subject. Those circumstances which rendered an express 
stipulation improper then have introduced much delicacy 
into it now, and, therefore, I do not expect that the Court 
will recur to a formal acknowledgement of what was then, 
perhaps, rather a personal than national obligation.” 

As the army was suffering at this time for want of sup- 
plies, the Executive Council of Pennsylvania laid an embargo 
for thirty days on the importation of provisions, Congress 
having previously recommended such action. If the Confed- 
erate Government was slow and timid in assuming authority, 
it did not hesitate to recommend the severest measures to 
the States for their adoption. 

_ The financial condition of the country continued to grow 
worse. Congress did not fully comprehend the gravity of 
the situation, and relying too confidently upon France, now 
that an alliance was formed, fell into a deplorable lethargy. 
Says William Hosmer in a letter to Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut: “I wish I could with truth assure Your Excel- 
lency that, in my view, our affairs are in a happy train, 
and that Congress has adopted wise and effectual measures 
to restore our wounded public credit, and to establish the 
United States, their liberty, union and happiness upon a 
solid and permanent foundation. I dare not do it while my 
heart is overwhelmed with the most melancholy presages. 
The idleness and captiousness of some gentlemen, mauger 
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the wishes and endeavors of an honest and _ industrious 
majority, in my apprehension, threaten the worst conse- 
quences.” Perhaps Congress thought, as Phillips suggests, 
that by appointing, as they did, two days in the week for 
the consideration of financial questions, nothing more could 
be done to relieve the country. A permanent committee, 
consisting of Robert Morris, Gerry, R. H. Lee, Witherspoon, 
and G. Morris, were finally appointed “to consider the state 
of the money and the finances of the United States,” and 
report thereon from time to time. 

Within a month this committee made a report, the con- 
tents of which can only be conjectured from the disposition 
made of it. Such parts as related to a confederate fund and 
the mode of issuing and accounting for loan-office certificates 
were referred to a committee consisting of Duer, Gerry and 
Adams. Four days later another financial report was made, 
but whether it emanated from this newly-created commit- 
tee or the earlier one, the records of Congress do not show. 
Evidently the report contained some startling facts and 
opinions, for only sixty copies were printed, and the 
printer was required, under special oath, to keep its con- 
tents secret and print no extras. 

Doubtless many plans were suggested for supplying the 
national exchequer with money, but among the most inter- 
esting observations preserved are those of Silas Deane, who, 
for a considerable period, served as Commissioner to France. 
His memorial to Congress on the subject is lost, but a letter, 
addresssed to the same body from Paris, two weeks later, is sup- 
posed to contain essentially the same ideas. In this communica- 
tion he declares that “to emit more bills will be rather 
dangerous, for money, or whatever passes for such, when- 
ever it exceeds the commerce of a State, must lose its 
value, and the present circumscribed state of American com- 
merce is, perhaps, within the amount of your emissions 
already made. Your bills, therefore, must be borrowed of 
individuals by the public, at interest, or those already emit- 
ted paid off by taxes and new emissions made. Some colo- 
nies, I am sensible, may now be content with a tax, but it 
is, most probably, quite out of the power of some, and, in a 
measure, rather impolitic in a majority of the colonies or 
States durante bello, The relying on future taxes is holding 
up to the people a succession of distresses and burthens 
which are not to cease with the war itself. Whereas, could 
they have a prospect of paying the expenses of the war at 
the close of it, and enjoying the remainder of their fortunes 
clear of encumbrances, it must greatly encourage and ani- 
mate both the public. and private in pushing it on with 
vigor.” 

The difficulty of raising funds for prosecuting the war is 
strikingly illustrated by the adoption of a measure, near the 
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close of 1778, for furnishing the troops with provisions. 
This was nothing milder than a recommendation to the 
States to authorize commissioners to seize all goods required 
for the use of the armies, giving therefor certificates express- 
ing the quantity and quality of the commodities seized, with 
the prices affixed, which were similar to those established by 
the several States a few months previously. A circular letter, 
setting forth the necessity of adopting so stringent a meas- 
ure, was prepared by Congress and transmitted to the States. 
To what extent this edict was executed we are unable to 
ascertain. There is good reason, however, for concluding 
that a great variety of things was taken for the use of the 
army. 

Though paper money was taken, with more or less reluct- 
ance, in return for most things, some services were rendered 
only upon promise of receiving specie. It was needed chiefly 
by the generals in procuring intelligence concerning the 
movements of the enemy, as no amount of paper money con- 
stituted a sufficient inducement to men to perform this dan- 
gerous service. Specie was also proposed as a bounty to 
men if they would enlist in the armies; yet this measure did 
not meet with general approval, as many thought the effect 
of it would be to hasten the depreciation of paper money, 
which was “already of little value.” Specie also had been 
employed in the expedition against Canada. Six thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four pounds Pennsylvania currency, 
in gold and silver, was obtained for the use of this expedi- 
tion, which was transported as far as Ticonderoga and 
remained there for many months, while debts were pouring 
into Congress from every quarter, to be discharged. During 
the entire year of 1778, while a vast amount of paper money 
was expended, the specie paid out was exceedingly small. 
In the appendix to the Journal of Congress for that year the 
following figures are found: 


Currency $62,154,842 63 
Specie 78, 60 
ER PE ee Te ee ELI ern re Pe eres ree 28,525 


This handful of solid coin, which, in gold, would weigh 
only seven hundred pounds, and might be put into a wheel- 
barrow, was the foundation, says Breck, of the campaigns of 
that year. 

The war, therefore, had been prosecuted thus far almost 
wholly with paper money. When it was proposed to capture 
Canada, Congress recognized the necessity of providing 
specie for the use of the expedition, and it was forthcoming ; 
yet failed to see that specie was just as necessary in the 
campaigns at home. Though patriotism was a living force 
which gave a wonderful impetus to the Revolution—indeed, 
was at the bottom of it—nevertheless, many were quite as 
desirous of receiving a real money equivalent for what they 
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sold as others were to whom the principle of patriotism was 
a stranger. Those living south of the St. Lawrence were of 
the same flesh and blood as those beyond the stream, and 
were actuated by the same principles in making exchanges, 
and Congress ought more firmly to have grasped this fact. 
Difficult as it was to procure specie, it was equally difficult 
to extract value from a paper currency based upon noth- 
ing. The mistake of Congress was in not applying the 
same principles in dealing with Americans which it proposed 
to apply in treating with the inhabitants of Canada. 

During the year 1778 fourteen issues of paper money were 
authorized, aggregating $63,500,000. Two issues in December 
were for $ 10,000,000 each; another issue of the same amount 
was ordered in September, and $20,000,000 during the months 
of May, June and July. The effect of these measures was 
well understood, but Congress felt compelled to resort to 
them to raise money. Not that other measures were disre- 
garded, as we have already seen. 

ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 


FINANCIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


RAILROAD FREIGHTS. 


The reports just published of two great railroads, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Central, illustrate the great reduction made within a 
few years, both in the rates charged for carrying freight, and in the 
money cost of carrying it. Qn the Lake Shore road the average 
freight rate per ton per mile, dropped between 1870 and 1878 from 
.932 of a cent to .474, and the cost from .572 of a cent to .260. On 
the Michigan Central the average freight rate per ton per mile 
dropped between 1865 and 1878 from 3.06 cents to .85 of a cent. 


CHICAGO FINANCES, 


The Chicago 7rzbune publishes an interesting and very flattering 
account of the recuperation within three years past of the municipal 
finances of Chicago. Dividing the indebtedness of the city into its 
funded debt, outstanding scrip, and sums drawn from and due to 
certain special funds, the 7rzbune makes the following comparisions : 

Fuly, 1876. May, 1879. 

Funded debt $ 13,437,000 ba $ 13,043,000 
Scrip 3,011,330 - 249,000 
i 1,800,000 re 900,000 


$ 18,248,330 ‘ $ 14,192,000 

This is a reduction of debt already achieved of $4,056, 330, and the 
Tribune also claims that the cash on hand and assets in the course 
of realization will, during the year to come, redeem all the scrip out- 
standing, and replace the $900,000 remaining due to special funds, 
thus leaving nothing but the funded debt. 

These results are due partly to economies, and partly to the 
recovery of taxes imposed during prior years, but the collection of 
which had been delayed, and perhaps jeopardized, by irregularities. 
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They were also probably due in part to an actual excess of the cur- 
rent revenues over the current expenditures, but exactly how that is, 
is not shown specifically in the statement of the 7rzbune. 

The cost of certain Departments in 1876 and 1878, compares as 


follows: 
1876. 1878. 
$ 430,201 oe $ 376,566 
431,394 
46,030 
584,459 
249,771 


$ 4,013,410 
3,778,856 
31776450 

These reductions of tax-levies since 1877 were probably unwise. 
What the cities and towns in this country generally need is not a 
reduction of taxes, but a reduction of debts. That is certainly true 
of cities like Chicago, which have bonds outstanding bearing the 
heavy interest of seven per cent. per annum. The better policy is 
to keep up taxes until such debts can be so reduced that they can 
be refunded at more favorable rates. The permanent relief of tax- 
payers is only possible through a reduction of exorbitant interest 
accounts, 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

For the four years ending March 31, 1876, the export duty on 
rice shipped from India averaged annually £ 525,446, or two-and- 
one-half million dollars. As India tariffs are under British control, 
it cannot be said of this. rice export duty, as is sometimes said of 
the coffee export duty of Brazil and of the sugar export duty of 
Cuba, that it is to be ascribed to a lack of enlightened experience 
in matters of revenue. Nothing would seem to be plainer than that 
countries having special natural advantages in the production of par- 
ticular articles, may tax their export without placing the home pro- 
ducer at a disadvantage as compared with the foreign producer, and 
it is by no means clear that the burden of such duties, if not too 
high, is not thrown largely upon the foreign purchaser. Jealousies 
between the planting and commercial States, existing at the date of the 
formation of the American Federal Constitution, caused the insertion 
into that instrument of a prohibition of export duties. The same, or 
similar jealousies may very possibly prevent a change of the Consti- 
tution in that respect. Mr. Blaine advocated such a change a few 
years ago with great ability, but seems to have given it up in 
despair. We believe, nevertheless, that it ought to be made, and 
that a revenue from exports could wisely be obtained so as to 
relieve the country of other more burdensome forms of taxation. 

RICE. 

It is said that there are 500,000 acres in Louisiana subject to tidal 
overflow and now useless, which can be reclaimed for the cultivation 
of rice, by being so arranged as to be flooded at pleasure. The 
State has granted 200,000 acres of such lands in the parishes of St. 
Mary and Terrebonne to a company, whose title is to be perfected 
as soon as 10,000 acres are reclaimed, and the work is in progress. 
At present prices, the rice crops on such lands would be worth $92 
per acre, and, it is said, will not cost more than $25 per acre. 
Louisiana far exceeds Lower Egypt in cultivable area, while it is 
fully as rich, acre for acre. A correct statement of its agricultural 
capacity would read like a fable. 
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SILVER. 


The receipts of silver bullion at San Francisco for the first quarter 
of 1879, compared with the same quarter of the four previous years, 
were as follows: 

$ 4,959,598 wis $ 13,591,066 
9,982,733 ‘3 4,956, 193 
9,149,883 

The falling off from last year is very great, but during the latter 
part of the year the comparison will doubtless be much more favor- 
ble. The out-turn of the Comstock lode during the first three 
months of 1878 was unusually heavy, but during the last six months 
of that year, almost ceased. Unless everybody in San Francisco is 
deceived, the silver yield from the Comstock during the last half of 
this year will be large again. The bonanza in the Sierra Nevada 
and the Union Consolidated mines, is expected to begin to produce 
by the first of July. 

The treasure exports to China, principally silver, during the first 
quarter of 1879, compare as follows with the same quarter of the two 
previous years: 

$3,337:754 $ 1,728,989 
2,991,254 or 

During April, the silver export to China was $1,538,823, or nearly 
double what it was in April 1878. 

INFLOW OF SILVER COINS. 

It had been supposed that the West India Islands and Spanish 
South-American countries were about exhausted of their stocks of 
small United States silver, but they continue to send it. The profit 
upon doing so approximates fifteen per cent. During the week end- 
ing May 17, the imports into New York of that kind were $74,680. 
It is in these imports that the explanation is found of the large 
amount in circulation of subsidiary silver coins of old dates. 


AUSTRALIA AND GOLD. 


The Mining Record says that the information from Australia is 
uniformly and decidedly unfavorable as to the results of recent 
great efforts to discover and exploit gold reefs and lodes. Unless 
some change shall occur, the Australian gold supply must, therefore, 
be expected to continue steadily to diminish, as it has been dimin- 
ishing for several years past. The new supplies needed for the 
increasing wants of mankind must be looked for elsewhere. 

In this country, Idaho and Montana are very promising, as respects 
gold production, and will soon be more accessible than they now are. 
The extension of the Northern Pacific Railroad two hundred miles 
westward from Bismarck, for which the funds are already provided, 
will greatly benefit Montana. The Utah and Northern Railroad, 
which connects Idaho with the Union Pacific Railroad, has just 
reached Eagle Rock, in Idaho, 230 miles north of Salt Lake, and far 
enough north to assist very much in the development of the gold 
placers on Snake and Salmon rivers. 

If the Zulu war is brought to a termination, and if British author- 
ity over the Boers of the Transvaal can be firmly established, both 
of which events are rendered probable by the news from South 
Africa, the world will soon know how well founded the belief of 
miners is, that the next great gold development will be in the 
Transvaal and adjacent regions. Such a development somewhere 
cannot come too soon, or be upon too extensive a scale. 
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BRITISH TRADE PROSPECTS. 

The European JZaz/ (London) of April 1, says: 

Some men of acknowledged reputation for judgment and experience are 
unable to anticipate the remainder of the present year without apprehension, 
and even venture to predict the occurrence of more mercantile failures than 
have been recorded in any corresponding period since the present lingering 
crisis began. Nor can this view—depressing though it be—be regarded - as 
altogether without foundation. There is a class of traders who, in the face 
of persistent commercial losses, have hitherto weathefed the storm, living on 
their reduced means, in the hope of business being resuscitated before they 
were completely exhausted. Indications are not wanting that for this section 
of the mercantile community, which includes not a few connected with the 
Eastern trade, there may be trouble in store. 

The London Lconomzst is apprehensive of trouble hereafter in the 
British retail trade. It says that until recently, while that trade has 
suffered from curtailment and bad debts, it has gained from the 
samg fact, which has been observed and complained of in this 
country; that the fall in retail prices of commodities has been much 
less than the fall in wholesale prices, thus leaving larger profits for 
the retailers. It states that the fall in both classes of prices is now 
more equalized in Great Britain. 


A NEW BRITISH BANKING LAW. 


On the 21st of April, the British Cabinet submitted to the House 
of Commons the draft of a new law to enable such of the Joint- 
Stock Banks, as now have the feature of unlimited liability on the 
part of their shareholders, to change that into a liability less onerous. 
The measure proposed, it is hoped by its authors, will not impair 
the credit of the banks. The shareholders are still to be liable for 
debts other than circulating notes to an amount either equal to, or 
some multiple of the amount paid in on shares, and without limit 
to the holders of circulating notes. The banks under the proposed 
new law are to be called “ Reserve Liability” banks. It is of very 
little consequence what they are called, if the public understand the 
real nature of the security offered. Some British writers advise that 
the shareholders instead of being contingently liable for a certain 
sum, should ‘actually deposit such sums in fixed securities, like 
consols, to be held to respond in the contingencies provided for. 
Such a rule might not embarrass persons possessing unlimited quan- 
tities of the kind of securities demanded, but that happy condition 
must be rare even in England. In this country it would confine 
the holding of bank shares to a very small class. 

There is this to be said in respect to the condition of the British 
laws regulating Joint-Stock Banks, that they are so intolerably bad- 
that no change in them can be for the worse. They permit the 
utmost recklessness in banking, and afford only one remedy, that of 
the unlimited liability of shareholders, which is as bad as the disease, 
and which itself causes disease. It was the unlimited liability of the 
shareholders of the Glasgow Bank which enabled it to get credit for 
six times its capital, while the enforcement of that preposterous 
degree of liability is ruining thousands of innocent peopie. 

The proposed law leaves it to the banks themselves to determine 
whether the liability of shareholders shall be equal to the amount 
paid in on shares, or some multiple thereof, and if so, what multiple. 
This is a very extraordinary and most unwise provision. The liabil- 
ity of shareholders should be fixed by law, and upon general consid- 
erations of public policy, and not be left to the whims and caprices 
of individual bankers. 
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LONDON CLEARINGS. 


For the year ending April 30, 1879, the aggregate clearings of the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House were 4,885 millions sterling, being 
a decrease of twenty per cent. as compared with the average clear- 
ings for the three years 1873-4-5. 

Compared with the preceding year, the clearings on stock exchange 
account and on settling days for consols, show an increase of fifty- 
three millions, while other classes of clearings, which indicate mer- 
cantile movements, show a decrease of 236 millions. In England, as 
in this country, a decrease in mercantile clearings results, not from a 
decrease in the movements of commerce, but from a fall in the 
prices of commodities. 


CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


The London L£conomist, of May 3, says that the efforts of the 
liquidators of the failed bank to induce the London creditors to 
accept a composition of eighteen shillings in the pound have been 
fruitless. More than half of the debts of the bank are due in Lon- 
don. In the cases of those shareholders of the banks whose estates 
are sequestrated to respond to calls, the liquidators, who have here- 
tofore claimed that these estates should be held to respond to pos- 
sible calls of £5,500 per share, do not now ask that they should be 
held for more than £ 3,950 per share, and it may not be necessary 
to call for so much. The calls already made amount to £2,750 per 
share. The shares were £ 100. 


BRITISH LOCAL DEBTS. 


This class of debts has increased in Great Britain as follows: 
Years. Amount of debt. 


Between 1875 and 1877, British local taxation increased from 
£26,466,231 to £ 28,333,167. All these figures are official. 


ONTARIO, 


In the Province of Ontario, formerly known as Canada West, the 
forty loan companies which make reports to the government, show 
mortgages due them of $29,438,277. The mortgages due other trust 
and loan companies not making such reports, will, it is said, carry up 
the aggregate to $44,000,000, of which, according to the Toronto 
Monetary Times, from two-thirds to three-fourths are on farms. The 
Times says: 

This is a serious debt to rest upon the lands of this Province. It rep- 
resents a burden of three dollars and a quarter on every acre of cultivated 
farm land in Ontario, and is equal to a mortgage of $200 due by each of 
the 144,000 owners of farms. 

It is the pressure of these debts, and of the other debts, public and 
private in Canada, which is doubtless the real moving cause of the 
agitation for a greenback currency, which has commenced there. It 
is said not to be formidable, but nobody can foresee what opinion 
may prevail in a community which is in a condition of severe finan- 
cial distress. However it may turn as to the greenback question, 
there is reason to believe that Canada will be compelled to adopt 
the bi-metallic standard, if the United States adheres to that policy. 
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MANCHESTER ON THE GOLD STANDARD. 


The following resolutions were recently adopted by the Directorate 
of the Manchester ( Eng.) Chamber of Commerce : 


The Board of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce having had under its 
consideration a proposal for the adoption by this country of a bi-metallic or 
double standard of gold and silver, with unlimited coinage and legal tender of 
both metals, and having carefully discussed the subject with the assistance on 
two occasions of a deputation from the Liverpool Chamber, which has declared 
its approval of the proposal in question, has embodied its conclusions thereon 
in the following three resolutions : 

1. Considering that the unity of a standard or measure of value secures in 
the highest attainable degree the practical convenience of simplicity and safety 
in contracts, considering further, that of the two precious metals, gold, from its 
relatively high value, is best fitted to be the standard in countries where com- 
merce and wealth are most largely developed, the Board of the Chamber is of 
opinion that the existing system of English currency, with gold as standard and 
unlimited legal tender, and with a subordinate and limited coinage of silver 
and copper as token money, is best adapted to the necessities and convenience 
of the country, and should, therefore, be continued. 

2. That no act of Parliament or convention of nations can prevent changes in 
value resulting from variations in the conditions of production or of the action 
of demand and supply ; and although such Act or convention may give forced 
currency to silver at a fixed ratio to gold where both metals are employed as 
standards and unlimited legal tender, their inevitable changes in relative value 
must still be felt in an equivalent disturbance of general prices and contracts, 
and in the exportation of the more valuable metal ; while an additional uncer- 
tainty must result from the known precariousness of international arrangements 
for common action. 

3. That the temporary inconvenience to buyers of exchange in silver-using 
countries, being an exaggerated form of an ordinary incident of trade, should 
be met by the usual remedies through terms of contract ; and that in any case 
the removal of such temporary inconvenience would be too dearly purchased by 
any measure which would destroy the simplicity and stability of our National 
currency. 


The Manchester Cotton of May 3, which is a supporter of bi-met- 
allism, endeavors to impair the effect of the adoption of these reso- 
tions by saying: 

It was never expected in the outside world that the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce would come to a decision in favor of anything new. It has always 
been taken for granted that the members would give a safe and respectable 
vote in favor of the status quo. 

But is not this safe and respectable attachment to the status guo 
quite as strong in England generally as it is in Manchester? For 
ourselves, we have no idea that England will restore bi-metallism 
within any period near enough to be taken into practical account. 
We agree rather with a city newspaper (the 7zmes, of May 16), in 
regarding such an expectation as “ purely Utopian.” 


CHINA. 


The TZokzo (Japan) Z7zmes of March 15, states that arrangements 
are made for a cotton factory at Shanghai, to be run by Chinese 
capital. Five Englishmen have been engaged to superintend it, 
under a penalty in case they shall fail to make skillful workmen of 
the Chinese within three years. Statistics show that nearly the 
entire increase in the production of cotton cloths in Great Britain 
since 1865, has been absorbed by the increasing demand for India 
and China. The establishment of cotton factories in those countries 
is, therefore, a most portentous menace to British industries. 
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SILVER IN AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London LZconomist, of May 3 
says: 

‘‘The petition of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on the silver ques- 
tion has been noted in Germany and Austria. The party favorable to a silver 
standard in Austria would like to obtain some advantage for themselves, but 
their number is decreasing daily. The Germans, who do not even think of 
ever changing their Currency Act again, are in hopes of the English Govern- 
ment refusing even to listen to such a proposal. ° 

The editors of the Economést are extreme partisans of a gold stand- 
ard, and their correspondents naturally write in that vein. Never- 
theless, in the case of this correspondent, we believe he is quite right 
in saying that Germany, so far as controlling influences are con- 
cerned, is determined against silver. That is equally true of England. 
All the organs of banking opinion in London concur in insistin 
that England must and will adhere to the gold standard for itself 
and it seems to be agreed that this view of the metropolis will, 
until changed, overbear the counter opinion of Liverpool and some 
other places. When M. Cernuschi was here, rather more than two 
years ago, he was altogether sanguine that Germany and England 
would adopt silver if the United States would do so. He was 
entirely mistaken about that, as the International Monetary Confer- 
ence of last August abundantly demonstrated. 

But while believing that the Vienna correspondent of the Zcono- 
mist is right in what he says about German opinion, we do not 
believe that he approximates a correct version of Austrian opinion. 
The Austrian representation in the Conference of August was decided 
against gold, and all the subsequent conduct of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment is in the same direction. Silver is and has been, since 1857, 
the exclusive legal metallic standard of that country. It would seem, 
in fact, that there is now no party there of any consequence which 
proposes going to a gold standard in any such sense as that in which 
it is advocated elsewhere. What they propose is to make gold florins 
of such a weight as to correspond in value with the paper and sil- 
ver florins now in use, or, to use expressions familiar in this country, 
to make a clipped gold dollar, worth about seventy-five cents. 
L’Econemiste Francats, of May 3, publishes a letter from Austria in 
which reference is made to the revolution which broke out a year 
-or two years ago in the Duchy of Liechtenstein, when it was 
attempted to go toa gold standard, then more valuable than the 
existing silver standard, and therefore more onerous to debtors and 
tax-payers. The writer declares that a similar result would follow a 
similar attempt in Austria. No people of any intelligence would sub- 
mit to such a robbery. When Germany passed from a silver to a 
gold standard, the transition was made on the proportionate valua- 
tion at the time of the two metals. It has turned out, to be sure, 
that the proportionate valuation has since changed, but that has 
happened by gradations and was probably to a considerable extent 
unanticipated. If Austria makes the transition now, it can only be 
on the same basis of the present market ratio of gold and silver. 
There is, however, no practical interest to be benefitted by such a 
transition as that, and it is not apparent from what quarter support 
for it is to come. It is easy to see from what quarters opposition 
would come. Holders of silver debts, for example, would protest 
against being paid off in gold at the existing ratio of eighteen or 
nineteen of silver to one of gold, because it is generally believed that 
such a ratio is abnormal and temporary and tends to return to the 
old European ratio of 15 to 1. 
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AUSTRIA, 


A letter dated at Vienna, April 14, and published in Z’Economiste 
Francazs, confirms previous accounts that the Austrian Government 
is paying salaries, etc., in silver, and is withdrawing its one-florin 
notes, so as to substitute silver for them. It has issued an order 
directing the withdrawal of such notes, as they are received into the 
public treasury from taxes. 

M. Hertzka, an Austrian writer who has distinguished himself by 
his efforts to persuade the Austrians to bring their silver currency 
up to the gold standard, has abandoned that effort in despair, and 
now proposes to create a gold standard on the present silver level. 
Stating the existing fact to be that 116 Austrian silver florins are the 
market equivalent of ten English gold sovereigns, he proposes to 
mint gold florins of such a size that 116 of them would contain as 
much gold as ten sovereigns. That would be the same as if when 
six of our greenback dollars were the equivalent of the pound ster- 
ling, it had been proposed to go to gold payments in a gold dollar, 
six of which would contain as much gold as a sovereign. 


BERLIN BANKS, 


The aggregate capital of the banks and banking associations of 
Berlin is $83,512,500, of which $30,000,000 belongs to the German 
Imperial Bank. The aggregate dividends declared during 1878 were, 
$4,907,000, or nearly six per cent. London journals speak of these 
dividends as “low,” and they are so as compared with those which 
the London banks have been in the habit of declaring on their paid- 
up capital. Bankers in New York would describe those Berlin divi- 
dends as high enough, and quite as large as would result from any 


prudent and sound system of banking. The London system has been 
of the kind which insurance companies would speak of as ex/ra- 
hazardous, and has consisted principally of borrowing money and 
lending it at higher rates of interest. 


GERMAN SILVER. 


The total of all the old silver ever struck at the German mints 
was % 431,650,000, of which there had been withdrawn to the end of 
March, 1879, # 268,814,350. The redemption of the florin coinage was 
completed nearly three years ago, and it turned out that one-fourth 
of it was not presented, having been lost, melted down, exported, 
etc. If an equal proportion of the thaler currency has disappeared, 
the whole amount of silver to be withdrawn was $ 323,737,500, which 
made the amount still to be withdrawn at the end of last March, 
$ 54,922,150. But of the amount Withdrawn to the end of the§ last 
March, some quantity, probably not very large, remained then on 
the hands of the German Government unsold. 

These figures correspond very well with the estimate made at the 
International Monetary Conference of last August, that Germany 
then had ¢ 75,000,000 of silver to sell. Its sales during last fall were 
considerable, and have been continuous since. 

The London L£conomzst of May 10, says: 

It has been mentioned in certain quarters that the stock of silver which Ger- 
many has yet to dispose of will prove to be less than has recently been sup- 
posed, but reliable data are still wanting. 

At the International Monetary Conference of last summer, Mr. 
Goschen, who had investigated the subject, as Chairman of the 
British Silver Commission, declared his own personal belief to be, 

62 , 
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that Germany did not then (August, 1878) have so much silver to 
sell as $ 75,000,000. 

The subject of an addition to the German subsidiary silver coinage 
is again revived, as it periodically has been for three years. Séet- 
beer has recently urged an addition of eighty-five million marks, or 
$21,250,000, and his paper on the subject is said to be a “ feeler” of 
the executive authorities, who have been from the first in favor of 
an addition very much larger. It is not possible at this distance to 
determine what will probably be done. But if an additional amount 
of silver is used up in subsidiary coinage, there will be so much the 
less to sell. 

The value of silver will be kept down for the present, if Germany 
continues to manage the operation of selling as it has done within 
the last six months. She has been under the influence of a panic 
apprehension that the mint of the United States was to be closed to 
silver, and that the metal was not a safe thing to hold. At every 
slight rise in the market, therefore, she has sold. It is among possibili- 
ties that her policy may now be changed, inasmuch as it has become 
certain that the present Congress of the United States will not do 
anything in the direction of restricting the coinage of silver any more 
than it is already restricted. 

At a Parliamentary sozree at Berlin, May 17, Prince Bismarck, as 
reported in the London 7zmes, “referred incidentally to the silver 
sales of the Prussian bank, which he said he would like to see 
stopped.” As Bismarck is apt to have things in Germany very 
much as he chooses, these remarks caused a firmness in the Lon- 
don market on the Igth, and a rise of one-half of one per cent. 
on the 2oth, although the London 7zmes threw cold water on the 
exp2ctation of an advance, by saying that it rested on a very “ doubt- 
ful basis,” so far as the utterances of Bismarck are concerned. 


JAPAN. 


The currency of Japan which consists now of suspended bank 
notes, continues to depreciate. At the last reported quotation, Mexi- 
can dollars were at a premium of twenty-five per cent. Until quite 
recently, Japan possessed a great amount of gold money, and in 
1871 established an exclusively gold standard, except for transactions 
at the commercial ports with foreigners, which were to be carried on 
in silver. Since that date the Japanese gold has largely disappeared. 
During the four years ending with 1878, the Japanese export of gold 
to Great Britain, was $30,000,000, and still continues. During the 
first three months of this year, Great Britain received gold from that 
quarter to the amout of $1,375,240. 

A China correspondent of the London Standard says that the 
Japanese intend to follow the example of India and China and 
establish cotton mills. The industry and ingenuity of Japan promise 
success for such an experiment, and they have also climates and soils 
adapted to the production of the raw material. 


ll SS 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND.—The Sritish Mercantile Gazette of May 
g, says that ‘* Bad times are telling on Friendly Societies. The Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows has entered only one-half as many new members in 1879 
as to this date in 1878, and one-fourth only as compared with 1877, and one- 
sixteenth as compared with 1876.” 





THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


MR. McCULLOCH’S LECTURES ON FINANCE AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A course of lectures was delivered by the Hon. Hugh McCulloch 
before Harvard University, at Cambridge, Mass. in May. The 
lectures were seven in number, the subjects comprising Money ; 
Bi-Metallic Money; The Representatives of Value; National Debts 
and Foreign Exchanges; Taxation, and Capital and Labor. 

The lecture which we now have the pleasure to lay before our 
readers, is that which considers the National banking system, the 
objections commonly urged against it, and the question of a Govern- 
ment issue of legal-tender notes. Our next number will contain 
another of this very interesting course: the one upon the subject 
of “Foreign Exchanges.” 


THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


My lecture this evening is a continuation of that which I de- 
livered last Friday evening, on Representatives of Money. There are 
many of these representatives, such as promissory notes, notes of 
hand, as they are called, checks, etc. The duties and offices of these 
are well understood, and there is no difference of opinion about 
their utility; no political contest in regard to them. I shall there- 


fore confine my remarks to Government notes and bank notes. I 
shall of course have a good deal to say about bills of exchange—a 
very important representative of money—next Thursday evening 
when I shall speak-on Foreign Exchanges. 

The leading measures of Mr. Chase’s administration of the Treas- 
ury were the legal-tender acts, the issue of bonds payable at a 
certain day but redeemable at an earlier one at the pleasure of the 
Government, and the National banking system. Of the legal-tender 
acts I have already spoken, and shall speak more freely further on. 
The wisdom of the provision that the six-per-cent. bonds might be 
redeemed before their maturity, is proved by the ease with which 
they have been converted into four per cents., and the burden of 
the public debt thereby largely reduced. He was strongly advised to 
make them thirty years bonds. Fortunately he was wiser than his 
advisers. The establishment of the National banking system was, 
however, the measure which he had most at heart, and upon the 
success of which, he believed the best findncial interests of the 
Government depended. He regarded the legal-tender acts as a war 
measure. He thought that without a large issue of notes possessing 
the legal qualities of money, sales of bonds, sufficient to meet the 
wants of the war and navy departments, would be impossible. And 
he was guilty of no inconsistency when he expressed the opinion, 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court, that these notes were not a 
legal tender in satisfaction of contracts entered into before the legal- 
tender acts were passed. In one of the last conversations I ever 
had with him, before he resigned his office as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he said, “Many things can be properly done under the 
war power of the Government which would not be tolerated in 
times of peace.” “I thought and still think,” said he, “that the 
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legal-tender acts were a necessity; I have never been committed to 
their constitutionality.” 

When the suspension occurred in 1861, there were some fifteen 
hundred banks of issue incorporated under State laws; some solvent, 
and some of doubtful solvency; some with a secured circulation, 
some without any other security than that afforded by capital 
which had, in some instances, but a nominal existence. As all had 
suspended, there were no means by which discrimination could be 
made between the notes of sound banks and unsound ones. It was 
obvious that a very large amount of money would be required for 
the payment of soldiers and seamen, and the purchase of army and 
navy supplies, and the question which confronted Mr. Chase, one of 
the most difficult which a financial minister was ever called upon 
to decide, was, by what means shall this currency be obtained? He 
knew that if he borrowed from the banks he would receive in pay- 
ment irredeemable notes, a large part of which might prove to be 
worthless. If he relied upon Government notes he would be doing 
what other nations had done, what indeed had been done in Conti- 
nental times in his own country, without any certainty of different 
results; depreciation, bankruptcy, repudiation. After long and anx- 
ious consideration, he adopted the principle of the free banking 
system of New York, but with such security as would make the 
notes of the banks current throughout the Union, and as safe as the 
bonds of the Government and the limited liability of the stock- 
holders could make them. In my judgment the National bank sys- 
tem is one of the chief compensations of the war. It has given to 
the country what it never had before, a bank-note circulation of 
uniform value, and unquestionable solvency. Those who are much 
older than most of those whom I address, can alone appreciate its 
value. Nothing could be less fitted for the currency of a great 
country like ours, than the notes of the State banks under the old 
systems. Only a small portion of them were secured, and these 
perhaps not absolutely by deposits of bonds in the State Treasury— 
none of them had a reliable credit outside of the States in which 
the banks which put them in circulation were established. The 
losses that the people sustained by broken banks before the adop- 
tion of the present system, could be counted by millions. The 
losses to which they were subjected in traveling from State to State 
and in making exchanges were greater still. The State bank system 
was a system under which bank-note brokers were enriched, and the 
people defrauded. 

It is to such a system that the country will return if the present 
system should be destroyed, for I am quite sure that the people will 
have a paper currency of some kind, and I am equally sure that 
this currency will not for any considerable period be furnished by 
the Government. The contest now, however, is between the Govern- 
ment notes and the notes of the banks. Let us glance at the princi- 
ples involved in this contest and the interests at stake. Let us 
consider the popular objections to the National banking system, and 
the real and substantial objections to the substituting of Government 
notes for bank notes. 

Firstly—It is contended that the notes of the National banks 
are costly to the people. 

Secondly—That the National banks are a monopoly. 

T htrdly—That they are a great money power, dangerous to the 
rights of the people. 

Fourthly—That they cannot furnish currency enough for the re- 
quirements of trade. 
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In what sense then are the National banks costly? The banks 
cannot obtain the notes which they put in circulation without plac- 
ing bonds in the treasury, with ten per cent. margin. In other 
words, they cannot obtain ninety dollars of circulating notes without 
depositing a hundred dollars of United States’ bonds in the Treasury 
at Washington. This is costly to the banks, but not to the public. 
It is not a voluntary act of the banks; it is what the Government 
requires and the interests of the people require of them for the 
security of their notes. There is not a banker in the United States, 
who, looking at his interests alone, would not be right glad to be 
freed from this requirement. The bonds*which he deposits with 
the Treasurer are not the property of the public; the interest they 
bear is to be paid out of the public revenues whether they are 
made the basis of circulating notes or not. Who ever heard of 
complaints against the free banking system of New York or of the 
West, that it was a costly system to the people? The only objection 
raised against it, was that the notes were not perfectly secured by it, 
nor was the National bank system in any manner the creation of 
the State banks; without an exception the State banks were op- 
posed to it, when I undertook the organization of the National 
Currency Bureau. They were forced into it by a ten per cent. tax 
upon their notes which compelled their withdrawal, and it is one 
of the interesting facts in our financial history, that the withdrawal 
of these notes and the substitution of the notes of the National 
banks was accomplished without the slightest financial disturbance. 
In less than two years from the passage of the Bank Act, the notes 
of the State banks were retired and the people furnished with a 
paper currency, current throughout the Union, and as solvent as the 
Government. The National Currency Act was the first practical as- 
sertion of the authority of the Government to regulate and control 
the paper’ currency of the country—the first performance of a duty 
which it owed to the people—in compelling the banks to secure be- 
yond question their circulating notes. As the National banking 
system is in no sense a costly one to the people, the people pay 
nothing for its support. On the contrary, it contributes largely to 
the public revenues by the taxes imposed upon the banks, taxes 
which are as unwise as they are unjust—which if continued will 
force many of them into liquidation. The taxes which the National 
banks pay to the government, and the interest on the coin reserve 
which the Government would be under the necessity of maintaining, 
if it should undertake to support a convertible circulation of United 
States notes, would far exceed the interest which the banks receive 
upon the bonds deposited by them in the Treasury. The National 
banking “system, while it furnishes the safest paper currency in the 
world, is not a profitable system to bankers. It is true that during 
the period of inflation, the banks did, like all other financial insti- 
tutions, make a good deal of money upon paper, but their profits 
were to a considerable extent illusory. I fear that the small divi- 
dends, that some of them are now declaring are making inroads, if 
not upon their capital at least upon their surplus, which prudence 
requires them not only to maintain but to increase. The only way 
in which, according to the opinion of those who are opposed to 
the banks, money can be saved in supplying the country with a 
paper currency, is by a repeal of the National Currency Act and 
the redemption of the bonds in the safe keeping of the Treasury 
with United States’ notes; an experiment which, if ever tried, will 
prove to be more costly and disastrous than any experiment ever 
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tried in this country or any other. The objection, therefore, to the 
National banking system, that it is costly to the people, is utterly 
without foundation. 

Equally unfounded is the objection that it is a monopoly. So 
far from it, it is eminently free and democratic in character. There 
is not a feature of monopoly about it. It permits any five people 
(outside of large cities, where successful banking with small capital 
is impossible) who can command fifty thousand dollars, to become 
bankers. It requires only that those who undertake to lend money 
under the sanction of the Government shall have the money to 
lend—that those who exercise the right of issuing obligations as 
money shall secure them. So far and no farther does the National 
banking system go towards establishing a monopoly. It is in fact 
a great free banking system eminently popular in its character, 
open to all citizens of the United States, with all of the objec- 
tions to a government bank carefully eliminated. It is the extension 
of the free bank system, first established in New York, which was 
a triumph of popular over what might be called, if I may be 
permitted to coin a word, monopolistic banking. 

Nor is there any better foundation for the charge that the Nation- 
al banks are a great money power dangerous to the rights of the 
people. What power has money in banks which it does not other- 
wise possess? What right of the people do the banks invade? 
What interests do they endanger? Money is power always and 
everywhere; it always has been and will always continue to be; no 
legislation can prevent it. But its political power, far from being in- 
creased, is in fact lessened when it is invested in bank stocks. The 
National banks have a large capital, amounting in the aggregate to 
some four hundred and seventy millions of dollars, and they have 
the temporary use of some six hundred millions of deposits. Their 
capital is made up of the earnings or the inheritances of a large 
number of people who prefer investments in bank stocks to other 
investments. Their deposits are moneys for which their owners have 
no immediate use, and who place them in the banks for safety or 
convenience, or for the interest which is paid on them. They do 
control a large amount of money, but for business purposes only. 
Bankers are not politicians. If any one is known to be dabbling in 
politics, as it is called, the bank which he manages is regarded with 
suspicion and suffers in credit. The managers of banks are gener- 
ally men of ability, but there are no men in the country who have 
less political influence. It would not be difficult to find twenty men 
in Boston who never owned a share of bank stock, who wield more 
power in elections than all the officers, directors, and employees of 
its fifty-two National banks. Unfortunately, bank managers, like 
other business men, are too apt to neglect political affairs. Some 
are so absorbed by official duties or private enterprises, some so 
afraid of what they call political dirt, that it is only by strong press- 
ure in an exciting election that they can be induced even to vote. 
This is a free country, and men can go to the polls or they can 
stay away according to their own good pleasure, but if they suppose 
they are to be freed from politics and politicians by neglecting their 
own political duties they will be grievously mistaken. They have 
their existence in a political atmosphere from which there is no es- 
cape. Ours is a government of the people, which is in constant 
peril when those who have the greatest interest in its maintenance 
manifest no personal concern in the administration of its affairs. 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” When this vigilance ceases 
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to be exercised by those who have the most at stake, despotism 
will become a necessity. So far are bankers from combining for the 
purpose of controlling elections, that they generally shrink from the 
performance of their duty as citizens in the selection of candidates 
and at the polis. There has never been a combination of the Na- 
tional banks for any political purpose whatever. They have not 
even attempted a combination of their influence to effect a reduc- 
tion of the grievous taxes which are imposed upon them. The 
banks are by no means under the control of men of the same par- 
ty, nor are they in the enjoyment of privileges which they are 
especially anxious to. retain. The State banks were forced into the 
National banking system, and if a vote were taken to-day, a major- 
ity, regarding their own interests alone, would, as I have said, be in 
favor of being placed again under the control of the States. The 
National system of banking was established not for the benefit of 
bankers, but for the benefit of the people, and the people will be 
blind to their own interests if they permit it to be destroyed. That 
it is not especially attractive is proved by the fact, that although 
open to all, there are in the United States nearly four thousand 
State banks and private bankers with a capital of over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and deposits exceeding four hundred mil- 
lions, who decline to connect themselves with it. The objection 
that the system is dangerous to the rights of the people as a great 
money power, is as groundless as the other objections which I have 
considered. 

Nor is there any ground for apprehension that the National 
banks will be either unable or unwilling to furnish all the paper 
money that will be needed for legitimage trade. The cause for ap- 
prehension is in the other direction. There is a constant tendency 
to over-issues by the banks when currency is on demand. The busi- 
ness depression ‘which has existed within the last five years in the 
United States was caused, in no small measure, by the large issues 
of notes by the Government and the banks. There is not a single 
branch of industry in this country which is suffering for want of a 
circulating medium, not one that would be benefited by an increase 
of it. I will go further, and on this point I can speak advisedly, for 
I have been for forty years a careful observer of the condition of 
trade in the United States, of the causes which have produced hard 
and prosperous times. I will go further and assert, that there has 
been no time when industry has languished, and the productions of 
factories and fields have failed to fetch remunerative prices, by rea- 
son of a scarcity of money to pay for them. What is now needed 
for a general revival of business is not more money, but what has 
always been needed in times of depression—more work for laborers ; 
more and better markets for our productions. As I remarked in a 
previous lecture, prices of most of the productions of the country 
are low—of many articles lower than they were before the war; the 
prices of some are even below the cost of production, and yet currency 
was never before so cheap or so abundant. An increase of the vol- 
ume of the circulating medium would aggravate instead of lessening 
existing trouble, by breaking confidence, which is the main-spring of 
enterprise. No reasonable “objec ction, therefore, lies against the Na- 
tional banking system on account of its present or prospective in- 
ability to supply the country with all the currency required for all 
legitimate and useful purposes. 

That well-managed banking institutions are conducive to National 
prosperity is proven by the experience of all great commercial na- 
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tions. There is not one which has not found them, as banks of 
issue, as well as of deposit and discount, not only a popular con- 
venience, but a great commercial advantage. Whatever losses have 
been sustained by them were the result either of defects in the laws 
under which they were organized, or of mismanagement. As 
far as depositors can be protected they are protected under the 
present system by the requirements, that the capital of the banks 
shali be fully paid up, by the liability of stockholders for an amount 
equal to their stock in addition to it, by the supervision to which 
they are subjected by competent examiners, by limitations upon their 
loans, and by the penalties imposed upon officers and directors for 
fraudulent mismanagement, of which insolvency is préma facie evi- 
dence. No such failure as that of the Bank of Glasgow, or approxi- 
mating it, could have occurred under our National banking system. 
So far as the note holders are concerned, and their interests are a 
matter of primary importance, the protection is absolute. No other 
banking systen in the world affords superior protection to deposi- 
tors; none is equal to it in the security it gives to circulating notes. 
It is this system which gives to the country what has been so long 
desired—a bank-note circulation of uniform value and unquestion- 
able solvency—that is now endangered by a proposition to substi- 
tute for the notes of the banks the notes of the Government. Now 
let us see what this proposition involves. 

It involves among other things, the winding up of a large part of 
the National banks, and the conversion of the rest into State or 
private banks. If this conversion should be back to State banks 
there would be a repetition of the evils from which the country 
suffered disastrously for so many years—a bank-note circulation of 
local credit and uncertain value; if int~ private banks, there would 
simply be, instead of banks of issue, an increase of offices of dis- 
count and deposit, issuing no notes, subject to no supervision, con- 
ducted merely for private gain. To such an entertainment is the 
country invited by the opponents of the existing system. It is con- 
tended, I know, that the deprivation of the privilege of issuing notes 
would neither necessitate the winding up of National banks, nor their 
conversion into local or private institutions. Why it would not we are 
not informed. To many of the banks the right to issue notes is 
of some value, not much it is true, but still sufficient to induce 
them to remain in the National system. The profits of the banks 
whose notes will soon be based upon four-per-cent bonds on their 
circulation, after deducting their taxes thereon, will not as has been 
shown by the recent exhaustive report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, exceed one and a-half per cent.; but these profits, small as they 
are, are the only compensation which they have for the annoyances 
to which they are subject as National banks. Deprived of these 
profits, the majority of them would call in their loans and go into 
liquidation to the great disturbance of business and the severe 
prejudice, if not ruin, of their debtors. Those that did not do this 
would go back to the old system or into private banking. When- 
ever the National banks are deprived of the power to issue notes, 
the power of the Government over them will cease. The National 
banking system was established to give to the people a paper cir- 
culation upon which they could safely rely and which they could 
use at par in every part of the Union. Whenever the privilege of 
issuing notes is withdrawn from the banks, the very object for 
which they were chartered will be terminated, A National bank- ° 
ing system without a National bank-note circulation would be an 


absurdity. 
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The substitution of United States legal-tender notes for the notes 
of the National banks, means also the perpetuation of a local meas- 
ure of value fluctuating in amount, and consequently in purchasing 
power, instead of the long-established constitutional measure. One 
- of the first questions which came up for consideration after the 
adoption of the Constitution, was the authority of Congress to in- 
corporate a bank to be the fiscal agent of the Government with the 
right to issue notes; not as lawful money, but as a circulating 
medium to facilitate exchanges and to give life to languishing in- 
dustry and trade. On this question, there was great difference of 
opinion, not only in Congress but in the Cabinet. Jefferson and 
Randolph were opposed to it, Hamilton and Knox in favor of it. 
Washington agreed with the latter and gave to the act incorpor- 
porating the first United States National Bank, his approval. As 
far as we can judge from the discussions at the time, a provision 
in the Bank act to make the notes of the bank lawful money, 
would not have had a single supporter in Congress. It remained for 
statesmen of the present day to discover the authority of Congress 
to give to anything but gold and silver the quality of money. 
Indeed not only the authority of Congress to incorporate a United 
States Bank but the authority of the States to create State banks 
of issue, was for a long time a mooted question. Up to the time 
of the passage of the legal-tender acts in 1862, there was proba- 
bly no lawyer in the United States, whose opinion was entitled to 
the slightest respect, who did not agree with Mr. Webster, that as 
Congress had no power granted to it in that respect, except to 
coin money and regulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly had 
no power to substitute anything else for coin as a tender in the 
payment of debts and in the discharge of contracts. Nor did any 
advocate of these acts justify his advocacy by the sanction of the 
Constitution. They were advocated and passed as war measures, 
outside, if I may so speak, of the Constitution, and as war meas- 
ures only. The substitution of United States notes, with the qual- 
ity of money, for bank notes, is objectionable therefore on con- 
stitutional grounds. The change which has recently taken place in 
the opinions of distinguished men upon this vital question is 
remarkable. Many of those who were formerly the strictest of strict 
constructionists, who denied the right of Congress to issue notes as 
lawful money, even under the war power of the Governwent, when 
such issues were thought to be necessary for the preservation of 
the Union, are now in the time of peace in favor of increased, 
if not of unlimited, issues. 

Let us look at this question a little more closely. The Con- 
stitution is the supreme authority from which Congress derives its 
law-making power. No law is constitutional which is not in har- 
mony with it, and while a liberal construction may be necessary to 
carry out its provisions, a construction which gives to Congress 
authority not warranted by its letter or spirit subverts the basis 
of constitutional government. The constitution gives to Congress 
the power to coén money and fix a value upon the cocnxs of 
other nations—to establish mints to convert gold and silver bullion 
and foreign coins into coins of the United States. Authority to 
issue notes as lawful money is not given to it by the Constitution, 
nor is such authority needed for the execution of any of its powers. 
If by the authority given to Congress to coin money and regulate 
the value of foreign coins, the right to issue legal-tender notes 
as a currency can be fairly inferred, I can conceive of no act of des- 
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potism which it might not perform, under the fundamental flaw 
which was framed with a view to define and limit federal author- 
ity. I am not unmindful of the fact that the Supreme Court has 
decided that the United States notes issued during the war were 
lawful money and a legal tender in the discha-ge of all contracts: 
public or private, no matter when created. This decision was made 
by a divided court, and it partially overruled a decision of the same 
court that these notes were not a legal tender in the discharge of 
contracts made Jéefore the passage of the legal-tender acts. But I 
do not understand that by it the right of Congress to authorize the 
issue of such notes, except under the war power of the Government, 
has been determined. I understand the decision to mean that there 
are circumstances which make necessity superior to the Constitution 
—that Congress under the pressure of a great emergency, may make 
Government obligations lawful money and that it alone is competent 
to decide when such emergencies exist, but there is no intimation in 
that decision that this power can be lawfully exercised in ordinary 
times. 

There are other strong objections to the United States notes as 
lawful money. They have no intrinsic value. They are not money 
in any proper meaning of the word; they are made money by 
Acts of Congress, but they are not regarded or treated as such 
outside of the United States. 

Their value depends upon their being convertible into coin, and 
their being made receivable for public and private dues. Their 
legal-tender quality is a violation not only of the Constitution, but 
of the common law of commercial nations. 

There are also overwhelming objections in another respect to 
Government notes. There can be no limitation, if the authority to 
issue them is admitted, upon the amount that may be put in cir- 
culation. By one Congress the limitation may be three hundred 
millions, by another the limitation may be extended to five hundred 
millions, by another to a thousand millions, and so on. How could 
business be conducted with safety if the power to increase the 
lawful measure of value were intrusted to Congress, no matter 
what party might be in the control of the Government. Would 
the Democratic party be willing to instrust such power to Repub- 
licans? Would the Republican party intrust it to Democrats? 
Would business men-—would the laboring classes be willing to in- 
trust it to either? No government in the world is wise enough 
or honest enough to be intrusted with the authority to make 
money by what is now called its fa‘, or by merely promising to 
pay it. To my mind the objections to continued issues by the 
Government of legal-tender notes, are insuperable. Other nations 
have resorted to such issues, but only under the pressure of great 
and immediate necessities. By no solvent government have such 
notes been issued for a permanent currency; and never has the great 
fundamental international law which makes gold and silver alone 
money, been violated by any nation, no matter under what circum- 
stances, without discredit to itself and prejudice to its people. 

The main objection to Government notes would be lessened if 
they were deprived of their legal-tender quality, but other serious 
objections would still remain. A paper circulation can only be use- 
ful when it is connected with business operations. It should never 
be anything more than a supplement to the precious metals. Always 
redeemable, its volume should be regulated, not by arbitrary author- 
ity, but by the requirements of trade. Such a regulation can never 
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exist when the circulation is furnished by the Government. No 
legislative body, even if no political or other improper influences 
were brought to bear upon it, could determine the amount of paper 
currency which the country required. If the present Congress, hav- 
ing no fear of a veto by the President, should undertake to deter- 
mine how much currency is now needed to supply current wants, is 
it at all probable that the amount would be reasonably restricted ? 
Current wants by some members would be regarded as including 
only what is needed to facilitate existing trade; but a majority 
would, I fear, include in current wants, the amount needed, in their 
opinion, to revive our languishing industries and develop the National 
resources. A gentleman of large wealth and much general intelli- 
gence, perfectly sound upon other subjects, but at sea upon the sub- 
ject of currency, said to me in November last, that “the financial 
troubles which had come over the country was the result of contrac- 
tion,” {although the volume of paper money then outstanding was 
three times larger than at any time before the war] and that “two 
thousand millions were required for a restoration of the former 
prosperity.” Into what overwhelming disaster would not the country 
be plunged if such a man, and he is a representative of his party, 
had the control of the National finances? The only way in which 
currency can be furnished by the Government is by the use of it in 
redeeming outstanding bonds, or in reducing taxes, or increasing 
public expenditures. What would the bonds be worth if they were 
redeemable in a currency the volume of which might be unlimited ? 
What economy would there be in the public expenditures if the 
printing press could be made to do the work of the tax collector? 
Who would be audacious enough to talk about taxes and the neces- 
sity of maintaining the public credit by a judicious revenue system, 
if money could be made without any other expense than such as 
would be required in printing notes? I venture the prediction, if 
this power is ever fully exercised, that the halls of Congress will be 
converted into a gambling house, whose operations will cast into the 
shade those of the stock exchanges of our commercial cities. 

But suppose that more prudent counsel should prevail and the 
volume of currency should be limited to the amount now existing 
and continue to be convertible into coin, could the Government 
properly do the work of banking institutions? Would the Treasurer 
at Washington and the Assistant Treasurers in our commercial cities 
be the proper agents for redeeming notes? It is true that the 
United States notes are convertible into coin, and that the holders 
can have them redeemed by presenting them at the offices of the 
Assistant Treasurers, but this is because the amount is limited and 
because there is no demand for coin for exportation. Let the United 
States notes be substituted for the outstanding notes of the National 
banks, and increased to seven hundred millions (if not to a much 
larger amount) instead of three hundred millions, and then we shall 
see how this system will work when the exchanges even for a_ short 
period are unfavorable. If we are to have a convertible paper cur- 
rency it will be as it has been in all others, through the instrument- 
ality of banks with limited power of issue, and whose existence is 
made dependent upon their ability to redeem the notes which they 
put in circulation. It must have been noticed, however, by all who 
have paid attention to the discussions of this subject in Congress or 
before the people, that a circulation, the value of which will depend 
upon its convertibility, is not what is required by the advocates 
of direct issues by the Government. What they contend for is 
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Government notes which will not need convertibility to give them 
value—-notes which shall be themselves money no matter what may 
be their value in comparison with coin. Their real objection to 
the notes of the banks is that they stand in the way of unlimited 
issues of United States legal-tender notes. 

_ It is understood that our able Finance Minister thinks it would be 
judicious to keep three hundred milllions of the United States notes 
in permanent circulation. It is reported that he has gone very 
much further than this, that he has said, “If there should be a 
contest as to which should furnish the country with circulating 
notes, the Government or the banks, he should be on the side of the 
Government,” which means that instead of bank notes perfectly 
secured by the bonds of the Government and the liability of stock- 
holders, limited in amount by deposits with the Treasurer, and 
which are not a legal tender, he would prefer the notes of the Gov- 
ernment made lawful money by statute, the amount of which to be 
put into circulation would be restricted only by the discretion of 
Congress. In taking this position he would disregard the experi- 
ences of other nations as well as our own, and he would find few 
supporters among the best thinkers and most intelligent business men 
of the country. That bank notes in the United States are now an- 
swering a legitimate and useful purpose is, I think, undeniable by 
those even who prefer to them the notes of the Government. 
They do not usurp the place of coin, their value depends upon their 
convertibility and the security lodged with the Treasurer, they find 
their way into circulation through business channels, they represent 
business. The banks that issue notes have something to show for 
them—the obligations of borrowers. Not so with the notes of the 
Government—they claim to be what they are not; they are made 
money by statute, but they are merely obligations for the payment 
of money. By being made a legal tender they became a false and 
deceptive measure of value. A legal substitute for coin, they drove 
coin out of circulation for years, and they will always work in this 
direction. The specie standard will not be permanently restored, the 
financial question will not be removed from the political arena, nor 
will the business of the country rest upon a solid basis until they 
are deprived of their legal-tender quality by an act of Congress or 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and gradually rétired from cir- 
culation. 

Great consideration should be given to the opinions of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury upon financial questions; especially should 
this be the case when he has been identified for years with our 
financial legislation. In differing with Mr. Sherman, for whose 
ability I have great respect, and to whom the country is greatly 
indebted for his successful administration of the Treasury, I might 
doubt the correctness of my own conclusions were I not sustained 
by speeches and reports made by him when he was in the Senate. 

On the thirteenth of February, 1862, in an able article in favor 
of the first legal-tender act, authorizing the issue of one hundred 
and fifty millions of United States notes he used the following 
language : 


The only objection to this issue of paper money is, that too much may be 
issued; there is the only danger in it. I do not believe the issue of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions will do any harm, but if you continue to issue other 
sums you will at once depreciate the credit of these demand notes [meaning the 
outstanding January notes which were not a tender], and destroy their value. 
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If you confine it to the amount limited by this bill, I believe the effect will be 
healthy in all of the business relations of the country 

This is a mere temporary expedient. It is manifest that we must rely upon 
some other source of obtaining money. We dare not repeat this experiment a 
second time. If we do, we enter upon the same course that was followed in 
the French Revolution, and also by our American ancestors. 


On the 17th of December, 1867, in a report upon the public debt, 
he expressed his own opinion and that of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, of which he was Chairman, as follows: 


Your committee are of the opinion that the time is not distant when it will 
become the duty of Congress to repeal so much of the existing laws as makes 
the United States notes a legal tender in the payment of debts, either public 
or private. This provision was adopted with extreme reluctance, and under the 
pressure of overwhelming necessity.. The debates in Congress at the time this 
measure was adopted show conclusively that it was universally regarded as a 
temporary expedient. It is inconsistent with sound financial principles, and was 
never resorted to since the commencement of the present Government until 
February 25th, 1862. The evils produced by Continental money were so fresh 
in the minds of the founders of the Government that during the financial diffi- 
culties which followed the adoption of the constitution no one proposed such an 
expedient. During the war of 1812, when financial embarrassments had im- 
paired the revenue and destroyed the public credit, a limited-tender treasury 
note was proposed and was promptly rejected. Mr. Dallas, in a communication 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, declared: “That the extremity of 
that day cannot be anticipated when any honest or enlightened statesman 
will again venture upon the desperate expedient of a tender law.” We 
were driven to that extremity, but should hasten to abandon so desperate 
a remedy at the earliest day practicable. The moment at which we can 
restore the notes to a specie standard should be signalized by a return to cor- 
rect principles, and our United States notes should stand like all other paper 
money, receivable only at the pleasure of the creditor. 

In a speech in the Senate upon the currency, January 24, 1870, 
Mr. Sherman said : 

I believe the judgment of the country is gradually settling down to the con- 
viction that a note issued by a Government cannot be a proper agency of cir- 
culation. Other nations as well as our own have often tried the experiment of 
maintaining a circulating note issued by the Government, and they have univer- 
sally found it to fail, It is impossible to give to currency issued by a Government 
the flexibility necessary to meet the demand of the exchanges, and therefore 
experience has shown that a note issued by a Government and maintained upon 
the guarantee of the Government alone, does not form a good circulating me- 
dium, except during a suspension of specie payments. It must have a flexibility 
which will enable it to be increased in certain periods of the year and to flow 
back again into the vaults of the banks at others. I am convinced, although it 
is unnecessary to discuss that point here, that in time it will be wise to retire 
our United States notes and all forms of Government circulation, and depend 
upon notes issued by private corporations amply secured beyond peradventure, 
so that in no case can the note-holders lose ; and to subject the banks to regu- 
lations applicable to ail parts of the country, making them free, so that the 
business of banking will be, like the business of manufacturing, blacksmithing, 
or any other ordinary occupation or business of life, governed only by general 
law. 

These were no hasty utterances. They were carefully considered 
opinions expressed at intervals of years. They cover the whole 

round of the present controversy. If the Minister differs from the 
senator, I must stand with the Senator, and so, I hope and believe, 
will the country. 
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RELATION OF CHINA TO THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Mr. Gifford F. Parker, formerly Cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Newark, N. J., was recently invited by prominent citizens 
of that place to deliver a lecture upon the Chinese question. Mr. 
Parker was engaged in business for*many years in China. In this 
lecture he reviewed the commercial aspect of the subject, showed 
how the commerce of the world had hinged for centuries upon that 
Eastern trade; how England’s greatness had been built up therein, 
and how all the nations of Europe were competing eagerly for the 
valuable prize while we were inert, after the usual manner of thought- 
less youth who possess great natural advantages. 

The lecturer referred to the steady absorption of silver by those 
Eastern countries, from the use of which it was impossible to divorce 
them. Among his remarks were also the following: 

The silver dollar of 100 cents was as familiar to all classes and at 
all points from Yokohama to Bombay as the symbolic Eagle to an 
American. Its use was so general that the British Government 
established mints to coin it. If our Government would become fully 
alive to the importance of this question we could be known through- 
out the whole East by our dollars. Hitherto, through her manipu- 
lation of the exchanges, England has controlled and reaped the 
benefit of handling the immense volume of silver money flowing into 
those countries. 

Providence has placed our silver supply on our Western coast con- 
venient to Asia where it has been used since the world began. Yet 
some thoughtlessly propose that one function of silver shall be cut 
off. Would a wheat farmer devote his energy to influencing man- 
kind to discard it as food? Yet such is the position of many on 
the silver question. Instead of curtailing, we should, as we do in 
manufacturing or other interests, strive to extend its use. England 
advocated gold as a single standard because the bulk of that pro- 
duct was from her dominions (Australia). She has, through her 
diplomatic system, statesmen constantly planning for the extension of 
her future trade, while our representatives seem to think of little 
else but how to carry the next election. 

Mr. Parker stated that “In China money panics are unknown, 
which suggests the grave query whether their financial system may 
not be better than ours. They have not learned to use the modern 
convenience of bonded indebtedness. They seem to be utterly inca- 
pable of adopting the modern idea that a promise to pay is simply a 
form and means indefinite extension. They cannot realize that a 
National debt, or a debt of any kind, is a blessing. What a barbar- 
ous people!” 


Ca tn EE 


PNEUMATIC TUBES.—The use of telegraphic wires for sending messages between 
different parts of Paris, ceased on the first of May, the network of pneumatic 
tubes for transmitting such messages having been completed. By the new 
method, they may contain any number of words. Blank forms are sold to the 
public, to be sent at a charge of half a franc if open, and three-fourths of a 
franc if closed. 
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A Popular Treatise on the Currency Question. By RoBERT W. HuGHES. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. Pp. 213. 

Mr. Hughes, who is the United States Judge for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, and treats the currency, as he states, from a Southern point of view, 
favors a currency of the metals, and of paper convertible into the metals, and 
by preference, such paper issued by the National banks rather than by the Gov- 
ernment. He specially denounces the idea of restoring to State banks the 
power to issue circulating notes. In respect to the metals, he holds that silver 
and gold are equally constitutional; that Congress has no right to demonetize 
either ; and that to establish the single gold standard would ruin all indebted 
governments and individuals. 


The Banking Almanac, Directory, Year Book and Diary for 1879. Edited by 
Rk. H. INGLIs PALGRAVE, F.S.S. London: Waterlow & Sons, Limited, 
1879, pp. 560. 

The present is the thirty-fifth annual issue of the ‘* Banking Almanac,” which 
is a parliamentary as well as a banking directory of the United Kingdom. It 
contains a list of London banks and bankers, joint-stock banks in the United 
Kingdom, with names of their managers and London agents, and of banks in 
foreign and colonial towns There is in addition a large amount of interesting 
and valuable statistical matter respecting the transactions of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the note issues of the British banks, Clearing-House returns, tables of 
stamp duties, taxation, etc. An ample diary for each day in the year, contain- 
ing various references, is a regular feature of the Almanac. Mr. Palgrave’s 
name is a guarantee of the carefulness with which the statistical matter of this 
useful work has been compiled. 


The New York Evening Express Almanac, Edited and compiled by HENRY A. 
JACKSON and JoHN B. PEcK. New York: The Evening Express Office, 
1879. Paper, pp. 400 8vo. 

This is an invaluable book of reference for business men, bankers, politicians, 
and even statesmen, in addition to its utility as an almanac. It contains very 
full statements of United States and State officers, of the revenues, expendi- 
tures, coinages, &c., of the United States since 1789, of recent elections, and all 
the party political platforms in the various States, and in short, of almost every- 
thing to which there is frequent occasion to refer. It has under special heads 
all the essential points, civil and financial, of the condition of New York State 
and City. Seventy-one pages of the work are devoted to comprehensive accounts 
of all the countries in the world, classified in geographical groups. It is really 
a monument of care and industry in its preparation, and of good judgment in 
selecting the subjects to be treated of. 
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A Manual of International Law. By EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, LL.D., pp. 
321. <A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago and New Orleans. 1879. 
This book, by Mr. Gallaudet, who is Professor of Moral and Political Sciences 
at the Washington (D C.) College for Deaf Mutes, is what its title imports, a 
manual of the established principles of international law. The presentation of 
them, although condensed, is perspicuous, and well supported by the citation 
of authorities. It is preceded by an introduction of some fifty pages, in which 
a history is given of the growth of international law from the most ancient 
times to the present day. The book seems well adapted for use in educational 
institutions, and convenient for reference in private libraries, 


Economic Monographs, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


It is by this general title that the Messrs. Putnam describe a series of Essays 
which they are publishing, on matters of Trade, Finance and Political Economy. 
Among them are the following :— 

Why we Trade and How we Trade, by D. A. WELLS. The Silver Question, 
by the same writer. Zhe Tariff Question, by HORACE WHITE. Friendly Ser- 
mons to Protectionist Manufacturers, by J. 3. Moore. Our Revenue System and 
the Civil Service, by A. S. EARLE. Free Ships, by JOHN CopMAN. Suffrage 
in Cities, by SIMON STERNE. Protection and Revenue in 1877, by Prof. Sum- 
NER. France and the United States and their Commercial Relations, by PARK 
GODWIN and others. vee Trade, by RICHARD HAWLEY. ° Honest Money, by 
Cart Scuurz. National Banking, by M. L. ScuDDER. Jnternational Copy- 
right, by GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


Twenty-first Annual Retort of the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, for the year 1878-79. Compiled by GEorGE WIL- 
sON, Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber of Commerce, 1879. 

This report of the oldest commercial institution in the United States is an 
admirable one. It is in two parts—the first containing a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Chamber, at its sessions from May, 1878, to May, 1879, the official 
year; selected decisions in litigated cases tried in the Court of Arbitration 
during the same period ; roll of members and charter of corporation, its by-laws, 
etc. The second part consists of special reports on various branches of trade, 
showing the amount of transactions in the chief staples, domestic and foreign ; 
also, official tables of imports and exports, and other tabulated statements from 

National, State and City documents, which are of value for reference by all mer- 

chants and bankers who are interested in American commerce. The report 

furnishes a summary of the entire commerce of the United States, and com- 


parisons showing the increase and decrease of imports and exports at the differ- 


ent ports for the past and previous years. Mr. Wilson deserves high com- 
mendation for the ability and fidelity with which this report has been prepared. 


ee 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS.—The April (1879) report of the Georgia State De- 
partment of Agriculture says that three-fifths of the supplies for farming in 
Georgia are purchased on credit, which means, as is well known, at ruinous 
prices. The report, however, expresses the belief that the evil is somewhat 
diminishing. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, IMpoOssIBLE DATEs. 

We have for collection a note dated February 31st, 1879, payable two months 
after date. If not paid, when should this note be protested? 

REpLy.—The law in regard to a note dated on an impossible date, is that the 
nearest day (on the doctrine of cy fres) is to be adopted. Thus the note 
dated February 31, 1879, should be treated as if dated February 28—that day 
being the last of the month. It should accordingly be protested on May 1. 


II, DuPLICATE CHECKS. 


Referring to the inquiry in your last number, I would inquire as to the case 
of sole checks, upon which the word ‘‘ Original” or ‘‘ First,” does not appear. 
If such a check is lost, is not this the proper proceeding ? 

Order payment stopped; then refund the money received—taking an indem- 


nity bond. 

Again, will a New York bank accept instructions to ‘‘ stop payment?” 

We are always put in a bad position on receiving positive orders from a 
depositor to **stop payment” of a lost check, and we would like to know the 


custom of Eastern banks. 

Now, for another point. Suppose we stop issuing sole checks and issue drafts 
in sets of two, usually withholding the duplicate. Suppose an ‘‘original” is 
lost and we send out the duplicate which is paid, soon afterwards the original 
is presented and paid, both drafts being properly endorsed, and of course show- 


ing that somebody got double payment. 
Who is to proceed against said double dealer, and how? In fact on whom 


does the loss fall ? 

REPLY.—We have substantially answered the above in the May number. 

Ist. We think it is, principally, the duty of the loser to notify the drawee 
of his loss, because the draft is at his risk, and, for all the drawer can tell, 
the draft may be in the hands of some one who can recover on it against him, 
and so may rightfully receive payment from the drawee. The custom of Eastern 
banks is not uniform, but many, as a measure of precaution, stop payment, 
for this will prevent the danger of a payment in ordinary course of business to 
a bearer (the finder, thief, or confederate ) who, although the drawee would be 
protected in the payment, could not recover against the drawer. Nevertheless, 
such instructions from the drawer always cause more or less inconvenience to 
the drawee. 

2d. The drawee should not pay an ‘‘original” after it has paid the ‘‘duplie 
cate,” having had notice of the loss of the former when the ‘‘duplicate” was 
drawn ; and it must bear the loss unless it can recover from the person receiv- 
ing the payment. The drawee can charge the payment to your account, only, 
when the person to whom it has paid could recover 01 the draft against you, 
and in this case you must have recourse to your bond of indemnity. 
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III. PROTESTING FOR NON-ACCEPTANCE. 


In your April number, page 818, Article VIII, /rregular or Qualified Accept- 
ance of Drafts—Reply Ist, you say in effect that protest for non-acceptance 
would be improper if drawee was absent from home at time of presentment, 
because the bill had not been dishonored. With us the practice is always to 
protest unless acceptance be obtained within the time allowed by law, holding 
that drawee should leave some one in charge of his business: that the drawee 
may be absent by design—a fact which the holder may not suspect or not be 
able to ascertain at the time. I recall several such cases, but not suspected 
at the time, which occurred some years since I fancy that any delay on 
part of the holder would have discharged antecedent parties. 

If our course be not based on English law, is it not on good American 
law? Is not Story on Bills of Exchange good authority? 

REPLY —In our answers to inquiries, limited space generally requires us to 
confine ourselves to the precise question presented; and we understood from 
the statement of the case, to which you refer, that the draft which was payable 
sixty days after date, was first presented for acceptance before its maturity. 
Now it is perfectly well settled that the holder of a draft like this is not ob- 
liged to present it for acceptance before maturity at all; and if he does present 
it, he need not protest it as dishonored unless the drawee refuse to accept. 
There is also an obvious difference in the case of drafts payable at and after 
sight, &c. (and @ fortiori in this case), between the duty of a drawee who has 
not accepted the draft, in respect of having some one at his usual place of 
residence or business to answer for the draft when it is presented for accept- 
ance, and that of an acceptor, when it is presented for payment. In the former 
case mere temporary absence from residence or place of business is not a re- 
fusal to accept, for the drawee may not know that the draft has been drawn, 
and it is the duty of the holder to make reasonable and diligent effort to find 
the drawee and procure his acceptance, before he is authorized to treat the 
draft as dishonored. And not until it is found that the drawee has ab- 
sconded, or removed to another State, or will not return within a reasonable 
time, should the draft be protested. On the other hand, an acceptor must 
have funds to meet the draft ready at the place of payment on the day 
of maturity, or the draft is dishonored. You say your practice is to protest 
unless acceptance is obtained within the time required by law, Undoubtedly 
this is the correct custom. But it must be noted that, in this particular case- 
the law allows until the maturity of the draft. In the case of a draft 
payable at or after sight, we think the law would allow the holder a reasona- 
ble time to find the drawee (and would require him to wait a reasonable 
time in case of a mere temporary absence of the drawee) before the draft is 
to be treated as dishonored. And what is a reasonable time must depend 
upon the special circumstances of each case as it arises. The foregoing, we 
think, is the rule to be derived from the American decisions, especially the 
cases of Washington Bank vs. Triplett, 1 Peters 25; Mitchell vs, De Grand, 
1 Mason 176; Porter vs. Judson, t Gray 175; Decatur Branch Bank vs. 
Hodges, 17 Ala. 42; Case vs. Burt, 15 Mich. 82, to which we refer you; 
Story on Avlls of Exchange is very high authority, but it will be noticed that 
it is founded largely upon Chitty and other English writers. 
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The Banker’s Almanac and Register.—The second edition of this work 
for 1879 will be issued in July. Recent changes among banks and bankers 
not yet reported to this office should be advised without delay. 

&& The publisher calls attention to the fact that information gathered by 
this office, through its long established channels and at much labor and ex- 
pense is constantly appropriated by unscrupulous parties who issue so-called 
bank lists.) The monthly changes announced in THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE fur- 
nish some of the details thus stolen. Bankers who may be persuaded to take 
any work purporting to be a substitute for THE BANKER’s ALMANAC AND 
REGISTER, should examine the facts before encouraging any such pretences. 


OuR FoREIGN TRADE.—The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in his tenth 
monthly statement for the current fiscal year of the imports and exports of the 
United States, reports the excess of exports over imports of merchandise to have 
been as follows: 

1879. 1878. 
Month ended for April 40........<.<.<esse0s ee are $ 12,171,999 a $ 23,927,386 
Twelve months ended April 3o.......... Crdmatinnes 272,215,770 a 221,680,013 
Ten months ended April 30........ ....s00- osseco M§E463,083 ~~ 227,042,087 


A comparison of the exports and imports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
exhibits the following : 
1879. 1878. 
Month ended April 30, excess of exports $ 2,450,631 
Month ended April 30, 1878, excess of imports es ni $ 2,255,025 
Ten months ended April 30, excess of exports 2,354,530 ave 1,00, 724 
Twelve months ended April 30, excess of exports.. 5,268,623 a 19,331,530 


THE TREASURY COIN RESERVE.—On May 16th the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of the Treasury to report what amount of United 
States legal-tender notes has been redeemed in coin since the first day of 
January last, and ‘‘also what amount of coin he considers himself authorized to 
retain in the Treasury for the purpose of maintaining resumption of specie pay- 
ments, under the provisions of the act of January 4, 1875.” 

On the 19th, Secretary Sherman, after acknowledging the receipt of the reso- 
lution and quoting its language, answered as follows : 

‘In reply I have to state that there has been redeemed in coin since 
January 1, 1879, of legal-tender notes an amount of $4,133,513. As to the 
amount of coin authorized to be retained in the Treasury for the purpose 
of maintaining resumption of specie payments, I have to state that under 
the provisions of the resumption act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in order to prepare and provide for the redemption of United States 
notes, to use any surplus revenue in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and to issue certain bonds of the United States, the coin reserve of the 
Treasury has been increased to $ 138,000,000, that being about 40 per cent. 
of the notes outstanding to be redeemed, and believed to be the smallest 
reserve upon which resumption could be prudently commenced and success- 
fully maintained, as fully set forth in my last annual report. This reserve 
arose from the sale of $95,500,000 bonds and from surplus revenues, as 
authorized by law, and it must, under existing law, be maintained unim- 
paired for the purpose for which it was created.—Very respectfully, 

JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
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THE REFUNDING CERTIFICATES.—The following notice was issued by the 
Treasury Department on May 23d: 

‘*The Secretary of the Treasury has thus far designated all public officials 
invited in the circular of March 12, 1879, who have applied to become 
United States depositaries for the sale of the ten-dollar United States re- 
funding certificates, but as it has become apparent that the remainder of the 
certificates unsold will not last more than six days, applications or designa- 
tion hereafter received will be declined by the department.” 

The foilowing was issued by the Treasury Department on May 27: 

‘* After to-day no more certificates will be sold by the Treasurer of the 
United States over his counter, nor will any be furnished by him to public officers 
for sale in this city or Boston, New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. The 
Secretary desires that the remainder of the certificates unsold be distributed as 
far as practicable among the postmasters bonded for their sale at places other 
than those above mentioned.” 


TRADE DOoLiLars.—The price in Wall street being from 98 to 99 cents, 
there has been for a long time a profit of 13 or 14 per cent. in import- 
ing the trade dollars from China. None have come, which proves either that 
there are none there, or that the slight addition to this profit from the re- 
demption of the trade dollars at 100, would not be likely to bring them 
here. All the evidence tends to show that those sent to China have been 
broken up and no longer exist in the coined form. 

The N. Y. Financial Chronicle, of May 24th, says: 

‘*China merchants tell us that there are very few trade dollars at the 
present time; that as soon as any silver currency is introduced into the 
country each piece is stamped with the initials of the persons issuing it ; 
and this process is repeated, so that soon the coins get broken up, and 
are melted down and become what is called Sycee silver, little bars, or 
pigs, stamped as before, and then circulated again. Our informants tell us 
that one sees large baskets full of these broken coins constantly being 
brought in to be made up into pigs. If these facts are correct, it is clear 
that the government has nothing to fear from the exported dollars, and 
would only have to provide for the six millions now in the country. We 
think we have the best of reasons for believing this would be the limit of 
the redemption, even if all now in circulation were brought in.” 


DivipENpDs.—A dividend of 5 per cent., making 100 in all, has been 
declared, on the claims of depositors of the New York Ocean National Bank. 
The Comptroller of the Currency will also pay a dividend of 30 per cent. of 
the interest on such claims, to such depositors as will accept that amount in 
full. Additional dividends have also been declared, in favor of the creditors of 
Third National Bank of Chicago, making a total of 85 per cent. ; Merchant’s 
National Bank of Fort Scott, Kansas, first dividend, 15 per cent.; First 
National Bank of Utah, final, 9 per cent. 


OsiTuARY.—Mr. Emanuel Boas, of the banking house of C. B. Richard & 
Boas, died on Tuesday, May 2oth, at his residence in New York city. Mr. 
Boas was born in 1823, in Prussia, whence he emigrated to this country at 
the completion of his twenty-first year. Upon the first news of the gold dis- 
covery in California Mr. Boas started for San Francisco across the plains. His 
energy, integrity and frugality soon achieved success in San Francisco, and 
he had accumulated a fortune when, in 1856, he returned to this city to enter 
into partnership with Mr. C. B. Richard. Since that time Mr. Boas has been 
actively engaged in the banking and steamship business. His strict attention 
to business and his high character had secured him a most honorable position 
among the business men of this city. 


REMOVAL.—Among the May changes of location in this city is that of 
Messrs. Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, who have removed to No. 17 William 
Street. This firm is among the oldest of the large foreign exchange houses 
of New York, their business connection embracing all the principal cities of 
Europe. 
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ILLINOIS.—The First National Bank of Atlanta, IIl., has been succeded by the 
Atlanta Bank. The same parties retain their interest in the new bank, and the 
same officers and directors will manage the business. Since July 5th, 1875, the 
First National Bank made loans aggregating over $750,000, with loss of less 
than $ 50, and the doubtful paper on hand is less than $500, with no real estate 
except the banking house. The bank has paid to its shareholders 5 per cent. 
dividends every six months, and has a handsome surplus to divide. 

DECISION OF A HEAVY CLAIM.—The Supreme Court has rendered a decis- 
ion in the case of the City of New Orleans vs. the Southern Bank, revers- 
ing the judgment of the Fifth District Court, and being in favor of the bank. 
The city claimed $805,000 for bonds wrongfully issued by the bank when it 
was fiscal agent of the city. This decision fully sustains the action of the bank 
officials in issuing the bonds. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—After investigating the Lowell Five-Cent Savings Bank, 
at the request of the trustees, Bank Commissioner Gatchell has placed upon 
it a temporary injunction. This result is due to no mismanagement, but to 
shrinkage on mortgaged property and bank stock, to withdrawal of deposits 
amounting to $350,000 in the past year, and to arrearage on interest due 
the bank on loans. This last item is about $100,000. There are about 
10,000 depositors, whose deposits amount to over $1,500,000. The trustees 
do not believe the injunction will be necessary for more than a year, but 
that by passing one or two dividends the bank will regain a sound footing. 
The other savings banks in the city are not concerned in this difficulty, but 
are prepared to stand a run, which is to be anticipated from the panic among 
small depositors. All the savings banks of the city, except the Lowell Institu- 
tion and the City Institution, have voted to require’ sixty days’ notice before 
permitting the withdrawal of sums over $50. 

The Massachusetts Savings Bank Commissioners have issued an order 
restricting payments by the Weymouth Savings Bank to its depositors to ten 
per cent, for each six months. A large proportion of the bank’s deposits has 
been invested in property uow unprodubtide 

On May 26, the Supreme Court issued an injunction against the Scituate Sav- 
ings Bank. The bank holds a large amount of real estate by foreclosure, and 
the Commissioners do not think it to be in a condition to continue business at 
present. Its liabilities are $128,822; its assets nominally the same. 

MICHIGAN.—After June Ist, the regular business hours of the Detroit banks 
will be from g A. M. to 3 P. M. Heretofore, the hours have been g to 12 and 
2 to 4. 

MissouRI.—There is a movement on foot among the bankers of this State, 
to meet some time during this summer at Sweet Springs, near Brownsville, 
Saline County, for.the purpose of forming a bankers’ association. The general 
object is to increase the usefulness of the banking facilities of the State, and 
to co-operate with other organizations and those engaged in other callings, 
towards more fully developing the material interests of the State. 

St. Louis.—It was hoped that the last failure of Savings banks at St. Louis 
had been reached, but one more must be added to the list. On May 22d the 
Broadway Savings Bank closed its doors and made an assignment to John 
Dierborger. Tfie liabilities are put at about $700,000. At the instance of the 
directors a warrant was issued on the 24th for the arrest of J. P. Krieger, 
Jr., cashier of the bank, on a charge of embezzlement. Several suits were 
filed by depositors against the directors and officers, asking judgment in an 
amount equal to their deposits in the bank, on the ground that the officers 
received deposits after they knew the bank was insolvent, thereby making 
themselves individually liable under the State law. 

After the failure the assignee discovered in a private drawer, papers, in the 
form of checks, drafts, &c., which show that the cashier, J. P. Krieger, Jr., and 
Meyer A. Goldsall have been privately connected in the use of the funds of 
the bank, and that Goldsall is indebted to the bank about $300,000, the re- 
covery of which is very doubtful. These transactions have extended over the 
period of nearly three years, and the most of them have been studiously kept 
from the knowledge of the directors. 
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New York.—The following act to regulate deposits of stock in the Bank 
Department by banks, banking associations and individual bankers, was passed 
by the Legislature on May 5 and has been approved by the Governor : 

Section 1, Whenever, under existing laws, any bank, banking association 
or individual banker, is required to make a deposit of stock with the Su- 
perintendent of the Bank Department, in trust for such corporation or in- 
dividual banker, it shall be lawful for any such bank, banking association or 
individual banker to deposit any interest-bearing stock of the State of New 
York, or of the United States, with such Bank Superintendent. It shall 
also be lawful for any bank, banking association or individual banker now 
having a deposit of stocks of the State of New York, or of the United 
States, in said Bank Department, to withdraw the same from the said Bank 
Department, after first. delivering to the Superintendent of the Bank De- 
partment an equal amount, at par, of any other stock of the State of New 
York, or of the United States, which bears interest, which such bank, bank- 
ing association or individual banker may prefer to deposit in said department. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

THE New York IntTerEST LAw.—The following is the text of the 6 per 
cent. interest bill passed by the Legislature and now before the Governor ; 

SECTION I, Section one of title three, chapter four, part second of the 
Revised Statutes, entitled, Of the Interest of Money, is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: Section 1—The rate of interest upon loans or forbear- 
ances of any money, goods or things in action shall be six dollars upon one 
hundred dollars for one year, and after that rate for a greater or less sum or 
for longer or shorter time; but nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as in any way to affect any contract or obligation made before the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3 This act shall take effect on the Ist day of January, 1880. 

SALARIES IN SAVINGS BANKs—The report made by the Bank Superintendent, 
in reply to Senator McCarthy’s resolution asking for the salaries paid by savings 
banks in the state, presents some suggestive figures, which call forth the fol- 
lowing comparisons from the Allany Fournal: ‘Our Albany savings banks 
seem to be conducted with conspicuous economy as compared with many others 
in the state. The salaries of the Albany Savings Bank in 1878 were $9,957.06 ; 
for the Institution for the savings of Merchants’ Clerks in New York, with 
smaller deposits, the salaries were $17,700; the Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, with smaller deposits, $16,411.77; in the Auburn Savings Bank, with 
one-third as much deposits, $9,254.90. The salaries of the National Savings 
Bank of Albany for 1878 were $5,000; for the Broadway, New York, same 
deposits, %13,229.17; for the Oswego City, with one-fifth as much deposits, 
# 13,980. The Rochester Savings Bank, with $7,416,000 on deposit, paid 
#15,452.53 salaries in 1878; the Erie County, with $8,618,000 on deposit, 
paid $26,549.04; the Dime, of Brooklyn, with %7,763,0co on deposit, paid 
$ 30,890 in salaries. 

‘‘Another view of the matter will also present some singular results. The 
[combined] annual salaries of the Comptroller of the Currency and of the 
Deputy Comptroller are $7,800. The salaries of presidents of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank and of the Seamen’s Savings Bank are $8,000 each; of the Actuary 
in the Broadway, New York, $8,000; of the Cashier of the Brooklyn Savings 
tank, %g,000; of the Cashier of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank, $8,000; of 
the secretaries of the Citizens’ Savings Bank of New York and of the Erie 
County Savings Bank of Buffalo, $7,500 each, The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States has a salary of $ 4,500; the Solicitor is paid the 
game salary; the Commissioner of Pensions, $3,600. The three district judges 
in the United States Court in this state, Wallace, Choate and Benedict, are 
paid $4,000 salary each, which is about half as much as minor officers in many 
savings banks receive. The aggregate salaries of the Attorney-General and his 
first deputy equal the single salary of one savings bank officer. In at least ten 
savings banks in the state the total salaries of the three largest salaried officers 
exceed those of the three highest salaries of any department of the state gov- 
ernment, excepting the executive.” 
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RECENT VERDICTS.—The referee in suits of the Savings Bank of Fishkill 
and other parties against the receiver of the National Bank of Fishkill, N. 
Y., for the recovery of the value of bonds stolen by cashier Bartow, has 
awarded 84,919 in favor of the Savings Bank, and $15,281 in favor of other 
parties whose bonds were stolen. A suit has been commenced against Bar- 
tow’s bondsmen. 


At Nyack, N. Y., a suit brought by Receiver Green against Samuel W. Can- 
field and others, trustees of the Rockland Savings Bank, for moneys misappro- 
priated or wasted by them, resulted, on May gth, in a verdict of $36,530, with 
costs and interest against Samuel W. Canfield, President, and Richard P. Eells, 
Secretary of the bank, the jury finding in favor of the other defendants. 


A PLucky CASsHIER.—On April 30th a bold attempt was made to rob the 
Workingmen’s Savings Bank of Allegheny City, Pa. The bookkeeper had 
gone to dinner, leaving the cashier, George L. Walter, alone. Two men 
entered the bank, and one, advancing to the counter, asked for change for a 
bill. When the cashier tendered the change he was confronted with a cocked 
revolver and told to make no noise or he would be shot. Dropping the 
silver, Walter seized the revolver and succeeded in wrenching it from his 
assailant, who then clambered up, got inside of the railing and began reach- 
ing for money on the counter. Walter then fired two shots at him and also 
two at the other robber, who, in the meantime, had climbed over the front 
counter and was also advancing. The thieves, dismayed by this reception, 
then turned toward the door and fled, They succeeded in carrying away 
$2,300, but in their flight dropped a package containing $700, which was 
picked up on the street and returned to the bank, The thieves made’ their 
way to the river and succeeded in reaching Pittsburgh, where the clue was lost. 


PHILADELPHIA.—We print below the dividends announced of such of the 
Philadelphia banks as have their semi-annual dividend periods in November and 
May of each year, in comparison with the last previous dividend of each. 

Dividends. Dividends. 

Banks, Capital, Nov. May. Banks. Capital. Nov. May. 
Philadelphia......$ 1,500,000 . - 5 .. Commonwealth... $208,000 . 
Farmersand Mech. 2,000,000 . - 3%.. Corn Exchange... 500,000 . 
Commercial...... 810,000 . 4.4 ~ Union National... 500,000 . 
Mechanics’ ....... 800,000 . 3. ; .. Bank of Republic, 500,000 , 
Central National.. 750,000 . . ..  Tradesmen’s...... 200,000 
Northern Liberties 500,000 . 8 . . Second National... 300,000 , 
Southwark Nat’l.. 250,000 , P . Third National... 300,000 , 
Kensington Nat'l. 250,000 . 3. .. Sixth National.... 150,000 , 
Penn National.... 500,000 . 3. . .. Germantown Nat’l 200,000 , 
Western National. 4OO,000 . na .. West Philadelphia 100,000 
Manufacturers’.... 950,000 . 3. .. People's 150,000 , 
BankofCommerce 250,000 . 4.. .. Spring Garden.... 150,000 , 
Girard National... 1,000,000 , 4 - 
Consolidation... 300,000 . a $ 13,918,0co 
City National 400,000 
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The amount of banking capital on which dividends were declared in Novem- 
ber last, was $13,968,000, Since that time the Manufacturers’ Bank has re- 
duced its capital from $1,000,000 to 950,000, making the banking capital on 
which dividends are now declared $13.918,000, The amount of dividends in 
May, 1878, was $618,060; in Nov. 1878, was $623,810, and is now $587,810. 
The Farmers and Mechanics’ and Union Bank each reduced their dividends 4 
per cent., and the Philadelphia and Girard each one per cent. The West Phil- 
adelphia Bank, which passed its dividend in November, now declares 3 per cent. 
The other banks make the same dividend for May as for November. Consid- 
ering the general shrinkage in business and banking profits the number of banks 
reducing their dividends is less than might have been expected.—/Aila. Ledger. 

Tue MERCHANTS’ BANK oF CANADA,—The New York office of this insti- 
tution has been removed to 48 Exchange place, and is under the charge of 
Messrs Henry Hague and J. B. Harris, Jr, agents. Bankers who have 
transactions in sterling exchange will do well to observe the card of this 
bank on the cover of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 914.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Gate City National Bank.. National Park Bank. 
Lodowick M. Hill, Pr. Edward S. McCandless, Cas. 
Atlanta Bank Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
John A, Hoblit, Pr. Frank Hoblit, Cas. 


Atwood & Martin Chase National Bank. 
a Bourbon County Bank (C. C. Nelson.) | Kountze Brothers. 
® se Central Bank (Clark & Mc Whirk.) 


MASS. .. J. F. Amsden & Son Knauth, Nachod & Kithne. 


MICH... Monroe’s Bank First N. B., South Haven, Mich. 
C. J. Monroe, /r. O. R. Foote, Cas. 


OHI0... Columbus Fourth National Bank Chase National Bank. 
$ 100,000 William S. Ide, Pr. Wesley H. Richards, Cas, 


> 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 913.) 


Bank and Place, Elected, In place of 
N.Y. City. Imp. & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. Peter J. Graham, 4. Cas. G. Van Derwerker. 
2 s . John D. Fish, Cas. J. N. Quirk. 
# # Marine National Bank.. } Nathan’ D. Daboll, 1. @. J. D. Fish. 

. Norwich Nat’! B’k, Norwich... Frank Johnson, Pr C. Johnson.* 
Gate City Nat'l B’k, Atlanta... Edw’d S.McCandless, Cas, L. J. Hill. 
Commercial Nat’! B’k, Chicago. John B. Meyer, 4ss’¢ Cas. F. S. Eames. 

. National City Bank, Ottawa... Fred S. Eames, Cas R. C. Jordan. 
First National Bank Frank W, Tracy, Pr. C. W. Matheny. 

re Si "inofield,) Howard K. Weber, Cas.. F. W. Tracy. 

pringneld. ( William Jane, 2@ V.P... 

. Bk of Tama, Tama City E. L. Carmichael, Cas... G. E. Maxwell. 
German Bank, Louisvill Pierre Viglini, Pr. 

’ SvIme.++-) H.C. Walbeck, Cas 

. Cobbossee Nat’l B’k, Gardiner.. Treby Johnson, Cas 

. Howard Bank, Baltimore Thos. S. Ridgaway, Cas. J. G. Lester. 

. .. Lowell National Bank, Lowell.. M. N. Hine, 4ss’¢ Cas... E. A. Sunderlin. 
i a eee ( Peter Nicholson, Pr..... W. A. McMurray. 
Union Savings —. Wen. A. McMurray, V. P.E. Karst. 
» /OUIS. | Emile Karst, Cas A. Herthel. 
.... Virginia Sav. B’k, Virginia City. Z. S. Eldredge, Sec.& M’r. A. W. White. 
.., Nat’l Granite State B’k, Exeter., Benjamin L. Merrill, Pr.. J. L. Merrill.* 
. Susquehanna Valley Bank, { Egbert A. Clark, Pr 
Binghamton. | Robert S. Phelps, V. P.. H. Mather. 
.. Nat’l Hudson Riv. B’k, Hudson. E. Waterbury, Pr H. A. DuBois. 
.. Nat’l Union B’k, Kinderhook... S. H. Wendover, Pr 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Rhinebeck.... Edwin Hill, Pr 

. First Nat’l Bank, Jefferson..... N. E. French, Pr R. M. Norton. 

. First Nat’l Bank, Salem Furman Lee, Pr 
Br. First N. B., Camden, Phila. Thos. S. Nekervis, dg¢.. J. J. Pierson, Jr. 

.. Gettysburgh N. B., Gettysburgh, John A. Swope, Pr G. Swope.* 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Denison Edward Perry, dct’g Cas, W. H. Sanford. 

. Citizens’ Nat’l] Bank, Beloit.... E. S. Greene, Cas W. H. Baumer. 

* Deceased. 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from May No., page 914.) 
Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2423 Fourth National Bank William S. Ide $ 100,000 
Columbus, OHI0. Wesley Richards. $ 50.000 

2424 Gate City National Bank L. M. Hill 100,000 
Atlanta, Ga. Lodowick J. Hill. 100,000 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 914.) 


NEw YORK CITY........ Brown, Gold & Brown; dissolved by limitation. 
” John A. Buckingham & Co. ; dissolved. 


E. J. Parker & Co.; merged in L. & C. H. Bull. 


George L. Maltz & Co. (Exchange Bank) ; dissolved. 
Page & Wilson; attached. (Wilson deceased.) 


Rankin Co. Savings Institution ; assignee closing up business. 
Broadway Savings Bank; closed and assigned. 
. Wills Point.... Holt, Williams & Co.; now W. A. Williams. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 915.) 


NEw YORK CITYy........ Barbour, Swords & Co. ; now Gold, Barbour & Swords. 
®  seeeeeee Ewen & Tuttle; now Ewen & Osborne. 
4 seseeeee JESUP, Paton & Co.; admit J. H. Dumont. D. A. Findley 
retires. 
Latham, Alexander & Co.; removed to 37 Wall St. 
J. & J. Stuart & Co. ; dissolved by death of James Stuart. 
Remaining partners continue. Same style. 
. Hot Springs.... Valley Exchange Bank ; now Arkansas State Bank. 
Atlanta Atlanta Savings Bank; now Gate City National Bank. 
First National Bank; now Atlanta Bank. Same officers. 
H. Fred. Wiley & Co. (Farmer’s Bank); now Higgins & 
Dyson, 
. Nora Springs... Farwell & Co. ; business transferred to Horace Gage. 
Micu... Adrian Whitney & Remington; now Whitney & Wilcox. 
N. Y... Rochester...... Erickson, Jennings & Mumford; now Erickson, Jennings & 
Co. 
u ., Waterford Saratoga County Bank; capital reduced to $100,000. 
Ou10... Columbus.,.... Central Bank; now Fourth National Bank. Same cashier. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 


April 1, 1879. May 1, 1879. 

Bonds at six per cent $ 589,424,750 .. $446,962,700 
Bonds at five per cent 703,266,650 .. 701,532,159 
Bonds at four-and-a-half per cent 000, oe 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 1400, . 553;363,700 
Refunding certificates............ Madawdeere-siaigies-eaiee . 3,104,250 
PUG COPE SUNS 5a cia.ddancsecaddnnesiteseeeasoeue 14,000,000 .. 14,000,000 
Total principal ,006, - » $1,968,962,800 
MEE cass ncislcpsniiectnass pare ceabeuens 24,750,837 .. 25,942,915 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED..........- 7,672,160 .. ~* 67,429,110 
Interest 325,770 .. 1,203,041 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes 349,742,941 .. 346,742,631 
COUBCENEE: CE GROG i. 65cescins caacecnscansion eas 27,€80,000 .. 31.635,000 
Fractional currency......... 060606000 Soecenseceioes 15,925,662 .. 15,913,009 
Gold and silver certificates............e.eeee00 Pr 18,631,230 .. 17,749,620 
Refunding certificates 53,079 «- 


Total principal $ 409,032,903 .. $412,040,260 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest 8,647 .. 8,647 
Total debt ws ++ $2,422,796,463 .. $2,448,432,170 
i ee i Ra samara Kase 25,091,260 .. 27,155,204 
TotaL Dest, principal and interest..............- $2,447,887,724 .. $2,475,587,374 
Total Cash in the Treasury..... OSE e rer err eye 420,787,458 .. 448,467,156 


Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date $2,027,100,265 .. $2,027,120,217 
Increase of debt during the month 892,724 -- 19,952 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1878 8,686, 575 . 8,666,613 


CURRENT LIABILITIES. 


Interest due and unpaid $ 5,328,020 .. $ 5,166,998 
Debt on which interest has ceased..........¢ Seeds 7,072,160 .. 67,429,110 
Interest thereon 325;770 .- 1,203,641 
ZG QU GEAVET COTEIGCREOR e 5. .o.6.6:5.5 59: <:0:5:0:05056.0:0:000:0.0:9:0:0 18,631,230 .. 17,749,620 
uu. Ss, a held to redeem certificates of deposit. . 27,680,000 .. 31,635,000 
” " “” fractional currency 8,458,991 .. 8,446,338 
Called bonds not matured, for which 4% bonds 
171,319, 100 
144,243,580 .. 145,517,348 


$ 420,787,458 .. $448,467,156 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


Cash in the Treasury....... ST ere $ 420,787,458 .. $448,467,156 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Principal outstanding $ 64,623,512 .. $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 969,352 .. 1,292,470 
Interest paid by the United States 41,973,745 +> 41,773)745 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc 10,705,052 .. 10,707,524 
Balance of interest paid by the United States... 31,008,692 .. 31,066,220 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, MAY 24, 1879. 


iZ 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.87% a 4.88 in gold. 


The chief topics of interest are now connected with the depletion of the 
bank reserves. The apprehensions that monetary trouble might be brought on 
from the rapidity of Mr. Sherman’s refunding operations were founded in part 
upon the probable perturbation incident to the loss of the greenback reserves 


of the banks by payment into the Treasury on account of purchases of bonds. 
The bank statement shows to-day how well-founded were the anxieties which 
have found such frequent expression during the last few months. The green- 
back reserves of our city banks have fallen off during the week $ 5,866,000, 
and the excess of reserve now stands at $5,250,000 against $10,308,625 a 
week ago, and $14,104,675 at this time last year, It thus appears that the 
New York city banks, since the beginning of last February, have been drained 
of nearly $11,000,000 of their greenbacks and §$ 2,000,000 of their specie. 
The announcement has produced an impression upon the stock market and it 
is likely to extend still further, although the drain is well known to have been 
produced by withdrawal of money *from the banks into the Treasury, which 
movement is not expected to continue much longer. As stated elsewhere the 
total subscriptions to the $ 10 refunding certificates will close next week, and 
the total sum reported as subscribed this evening, is $24,150,000. The an- 
nouncement is that the Secretary of the Treasury will not require a settlement 
with the depository banks or payment of their balances until July 17, and the 
clearing-house statement after next Saturday will be made up, it is supposed, 
upon rising averages. Hence the decline in the bank reserve is by few persons 
regarded as of a permanent importance, but if the rapid depletion movements had 
taken place at a time when the general business of the country was more brisk, and 
when the pressure was greater npon the banking machinery at this centre, the 
agitation resulting might have become serious and threatening. It is evident 
that in the existing quietude and monetary plethora, there is much less of dan- 
ger in the financial situation. Still in Boston and other large cities more per- 
haps than in New York, there are not a few merchants, bankers and capitalists 
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who are acting with extreme caution, not unmingled with fear of some 
untoward event which may disturb the successful progress of Mr. Sherman’s 
movements which has been hitherto so gratifying and satisfactory. Subjoined 
are the usual clearing-house statements for New York showing the comparative 


changes for several weeks past : 


Legal Excess of 
1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


April 26.....$231,096,900 . $18,228,100 . $ 45,224,500 « $19,707,600 . $ 204,514,200 . $12,324,050 
239)357;800 ++ 18,516,200 «+ 49,440,500 .. 19,683,100 .. 214,331,700 «+ 14,373,775 
242,941,600 «+ 18,745,600 «+ 53,576,700 .. 19,688,000 .. 224,937,200 .- 16,088,000 
253,838,500 «+ 18,763,900 «- 49,150,900 .. 19,685,400 «+ 230,424,700 .. 10,308,625 
257,636,500 .. 18,802,400 .. 43,284,900 .. 19,856,600 .. 227,345,600 .. 5,250,900 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows: 


1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
April 26 + $134,192,600 «+++ $3,627,700 «+++ $3,827,800 «+++ $79,920,100 «+++ $ 26,230,200 
May 3...eee00 133,226,500 «44. 3,600,100 «24. 3,863,000 «4+. 80,041,600 .... 26,299,600 

132,953,200 «+++ 3,583,200 «- 41945300 «+++ 76,350,000 «+++ 26,228,800 

- 130,296,000 224+ 3,556,100 «+++ 3,589,200 «++ 75,331,800 eee 26,218,400 

- 130,331,800 .... 3,577;700 «+++ 3,165,800 .... 74,412,000 .... 26,369,200 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 26 $ 60,122,582 eooe $14,369,637 cose $47,044,599 cose $11,508,643 
60,174,972 Pa 14,948,989 eco 47,626,868 oe 11,498,821 
59,914,320 eevee 155353559 oe 47,786,056 sees 11,492,197 
60,160,886 Papas 16,138,678 oove 49,143,434 cote 11,476,011 
60,915,891 enna 15,919,569 oes 49,633,284 eves 11,465,357 
The rates for loans yesterday were marked up to six per cent; but to-day it 
appears that the attempt to improve the rate cannot be sustained, and 3 to 
4 per cent is again establishing itself as the usual rate for call loans on 
miscellaneous collaterals. In commercial paper there is a fair volume of 
business at 4 to 6 per cent for the best names. As to the probable move- 
ments of the money market in the early future, the best authorities are not 
agreed, The revival of business has been so often predicted, and the ex- 
pectations of improvement have been so often disappointed, that there is 
some natural hesitation and diversity of opinion as to how much confidence 
can be placed in the symptoms of industrial recuperation which are appearing 
in various quarters. Our money markets are full of capital seeking investment, 
and the demand for government securities from persons of small means shows 
that among the masses of people there are accumulations of capital and indi- 
cate the presence both of economy and of a certain measure of general pros- 
perity. Abroad as well as in this country this is the inference. Lord Beacons- 
field lately referred to some of these facts in replying to a deputation, and stated 
that he regarded the United States and France as the two countries which 
just now are enjoying above most other nations a high degree of industrial 
prosperity and growth. The money market seems to be receiving an impulse 
from the reviving of industry, and these influences with others should be un- 
derstood, if the course of the monetary movements is to be clearly and _ intel- 
ligently appreciated with a view to forecast the future. Here, as in all young 
countries, there is and has been in our money markets a demand from _bor- 
rowers which usually tends to exceed the supply of capital seeking invest- 
ment. Hence the frequent movements of rates towards high figures has often 
been one of the notable features of the financial history of this ccuntry before 
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and since the war. On the other hand there has never been a period during 
the last quarter of a century when low rates of interest ruled so universally as 
now in the commercial world. Throughout that period great general causes 
have been at work with unprecedented rapidity to perfect the facilities for 
moving capital from one country to another, and for the purpose of monetary 
exchanges the great centres of industry and finance in Europe and in this 
country are virtually united and form one great organized system. Just as 
water tends to find its level so capital flows spontaneously towards those cen- 
tres where it is most wanted, mest safe and most productive, and our mongy 
market is now supplied from sources in Europe and elsewhere with abundance 
of floating capital. 

Many other circumstances combine to approximate the rates of interest pre- 
vailing here to the rates established in Europe. On a review of the recent move- 
ments and others of a similar character, it is argued that we have seen the last of 
high rates of interest in the United States, and that although the demand for 
loanable capital here is much beyond the supply from domestic sources, the 
facilities for the influx from abroad have. been so much enlarged that the rates 
of interest will combine to favor the borrower to an extent never heretofore 
known in this country. A notable illustration of the extent to which this view 
has prevailed may be seen in the agitation for the fixing of a lower rate of in- 
terest by the legislatures of several of the States during this year. At Albany, 
for example, a law has just been passed reducing the rate of interest to six per 
cent., but leaving unrepealed the severe and barbarous penalties against usury. 
Although, however, so many persons believe that the forces which have tended to 
cheapen money in this country will continue to exist, the problem is too com- 
plicated to admit of so easy a solution as is commonly offered by vote-seeking 
politicians. In Europe as well as here the rates of interest are lower than 
usual, Indeed at no period recorded in modern history, perhaps, has there 
ever been so general a depression of the price paid by borrowers for the use 
of money. Business is depressed. There are everywhere abundant supplies of 
idle capital, and a part is continually finding its way into our already plethoric 
money market, so as to give to the rates of interest the constant tendency, which 
is so conspicuous, to favor the borrower. How long and how far these forces will 
continue to cheapen money in this country is a problem which, however near 
its solution may seem to be, will doubtless revive in some new form. Here- 
after as now it will continue to agitate the public mind and to receive con- 
tradictory solutions in proportion as changing events develop, at one time an 
active demand from borrowers, and at another time a too brisk competition 
among lenders. Leaving this subject, however, we may say that the general 
belief appears to be that investors in Europe, as well as here, are more and 
more inclined to prefer safety to high rates of interest. There is a growing 
and important class of investment capital which seeks undoubted security and 
is content with a low rate of interest. Of course there are other classes of in- 
vestment capital which are not so absolute and exacting in point of security, 
but are more or less disposed to take risks in consideration of a more lucrative 
annual rate of interest. Such distinctions have always prevailed in the invest- 
ment market, but at present the lines of demarcation are more conspicuous and 
more sharply drawn, and it is one of the compensative advantages of the dis- 
cussion to which we have referred that the change has attracted more notice of 
late in this country among capitalists and investors. 
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The stock market is irregular. Governments are firm in consequence of the 
foreign and home demand _ being well sustained, with prospects of future im- 
provement. The Syndicate expect to dispose of their $121,000,000 bonds 
in a very short time, though here and in Boston, as well as elsewhere, some 
of the National banks are delaying their purchases, in the expectation of a 
decline in the price of the four-per-cents. The transactions at the Stock Ex- 
change are large, as are also the dealings at the offices of bankers and dealers 
in Government bonds, Subjoined is the range of prices since the beginning of 
the year, with the amount of bonds reported outstanding in the Treasury state. 
ment of January 1, 1879: 


—Prices since Fan. 1. 1879. -— Outstanding May. 1, 1879.— 


Lowest. 


coup. 
6s, 5-208, 1867......Coup. 
6s, 5-20s, 1868 


5S, 10-40S 


10534 Mar. 


22 


107% Maya2r .. 


Highest. 
$ 201,637,450 
oe 53,723,200 
14,911,600 
143,054,700 


Registered. 


Coupon. 
$ 81,008,900 
7439335750 
20,612,800 
49,777,100 
250,132,490 


107% Jan, 15 
108 May 21 
103% May 2r 
125% May 22 


258,307,950 
165,760,950 


3345259,200 
64,623,512 


_s, funded, 1881.....coup. x1034% May 1 
104 Mar. 
x99 Apr. 1 
119% Jan. 4 


In London the current quotations compare as follows : 


84,239,050 
219,104,500 


21 


c-— Range since Fan. 1, 1879.—— 
Lowest. Highest. 
103% Apr.19 «- Jan. 7 
105% Apr. 25 109% Jan. 4 
106% Mar. 24 110 May 22 
Mar. 26 1osl4 May 7 


May 
16. 
103% 
10534 oe 
108% «. 


May 
23. 
103% 
105% 
108% 


1or4% .. 105% 


* Bank holiday 

State stocks are more in favor and a demand for both the sound and the 

speculative descriptions is reported, Louisiana consols sold at 49. The fol- 
lowing are the quotations : 


May 
24.* 


Quotations in 
London. 

+ 5S, 10-4CS..4- 

. 5S Of 1881.... 


May 

9 
1034 
105546 .. 
109% .. 
104% «- 


I1r 


3. 414s of 1891... 


101 


; no quotations, 


May 
16. 


49 

107 
23% 
34% 
7738 
394 
87% 


May 
23. 
49 
107 
23% 
35% 
80 
41% 
88% 


-—-Range since Fan. 1, 1879.-— 
Lowest, Highest. 

47. Mar.18 .. 69 Jan. 

- 1035 Mar. § .. 10714 May 
18 Feb. 8 23% May 
34 Apr. 26 .. 42 Feb. 
41% Apr. 29 44 Mar. 28 
79% Jan. 3 .. 8836 May 23 


States. 
Louisiana consols. ..<..ceccovcccccceccs 
Missouri 6s, ’89 or ’go... 
North Carolina 6s, old... 
Tennessee 6s, old......00 
Virginia 6s, consol 

do. do. 

District of Columbia, 3-65S......0.+ oes 


16 
13 


2d SETICS 2.0. cccccee 


To aid the speculative movement in some of the State securities the subjoined 
table has been put in circulation, and is of some interest. It shows the bonded 
indebtedness, the assessed value of property, and the rate of taxation of the 


several States of the South: 
Total assessment Tax rate 


Bonded debt. 


Virginia... rccccece 
North Carolina...... 
South Carolina...... 
CHOOURIE 6cscseccacce 
Alabama.....sccecce 
Florida..ccccccccese ° 


$ 


Tennessee 
Askansas, occceccese 
Louisiana ..... Sacves 


51,934,204 
28,419,045 
11,982,909 
10,444,500 
11,207,270 
5)273,100 
5,126,974 
24,828,000 
14,511,148 
12,136,166 


of property. 
$ 316,686,872 
148,564,557 
123,132,638 
226,221,718 
117,480,580 
30,898,247 
316,000,000 
223,303,000 
941095;000 
177,000,000 


per $ 1,000. 
$ 5.00 
3.80 
7-00 
5.00 
7+00 
9-00 
5-00 
1.00 
10.00 
11.00 
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For railroad bonds there is a continued inquiry, and prices are strong for 
nearly all descriptions. In railroad shares there is considerable activity. Sub- 
joined are our usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : April. 24. May i. May 8. May 15. May 23. 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 102% .. 102%... 102% .. 1024 102% 
U.S. 10-408 Coup wry .. wor .. w01ry .. wo1ry oe 101% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 10578 «- 103 ee 10454 109% . 113 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R, 11653 .. 117 .. 118% .. 118% 119% 
Lake Shore..... eocecs 71% .. 72% 75 ‘ 74% 74 
Chicago & Rock Island 131% .. 130 or 133% .. 134 of 139% 
New Jersey Central... ae 443% «- 45% .- 465% .. 48% 
Del. Lack. & West ... 52% «. $256 » 5436 oe 555% 56% 
Delaware & Hudson... 44% .. 46%. 47% oe 47 a 47 
North Western 59% + 59% - 62%. 62% «. 62% 
Pacific Mail........+. 1344 ee 13%, oe ae 15 ée 14% 
267% + 27 + 28% .. 27%. 28 
3@s + 2@3%-+-. 2@3% + 3@4 - 3@4 
Discounts ‘ s@6 . s@6 ~« s@6 5@6 .~ 5@6 
Bills on London 4-8614-4.88 .. 4.8614-4.88 .. 4.8614-4.8814.. 4.871{-4.89.- 4.87%4-4.8914 
Treasury balances, cur. $39,111,251 -- $36,149,160... $38,441,936 .- $49,580,357 -- $47,966,907 
Do. do. gold. $ 120,736,927 .. $121,370,344-. $122,276,678 .. $ 121,953,609 .. $ 123,618,631 

The abundance of money in this market received another illustration on the 15th 
of May, in the sale of $5,000,000 of gold seven per cent. bonds of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad Company. They were offered at go, and for each $1,000 bond 
subscribed for, a bonus of $500 in the shape of five shares was given. The terms 
were deemed to be so tempting, that double the amount was subscribed for in two 
hours after the books were opened at the office of Messrs. Woerishoffer & Co., 54 
Exchange Place. They are a first mortgage on 565 miles of new road to be built, 
the company reserving the right to increase the mortgage to $15,000 per mile. 
They are also a second mortgage on that part of the road of the company 


already built. The new road is in three lines, described as follows: 
Miles. 


From Canon City to Leadville and ‘Ten Mile’ (through the Grand 

eR OE TED: TRIE so ocinnitic cicicsdscaraaisacdcsnsex venous ae 
From Alamosa, westward, to the San Juan mines............ cocee S20 
From Alamosa, eastward, to Albuquerque, New Mexico 


| nee CRO aig ein Kecdedeabamceswacaanae - 565 
Ree 


DEATHS. 


At GARDINER, MAINE, on Thursday, April 24th, aged seventy-five years, 
JoserpH ADAms, Cashier of the Cobbossee National Bank. 

At LovISVILLE, Ky., on Friday, April 23d, aged sixty-three years, HENRY 
DEPPEN, late President of the German Bank. 

At SPRINGFIELD, ILL, on Wednesday, April 16th, aged fifty-eight years, 
CHARLES W. MATHENY, late President of the First National Bank, 

At RHINEBECK, N. Y., on Monday, March 31st, aged eighty years, WIL- 
LIAM B. PLATT, late President of the First National Bank. 

At GETTYSBURG, PA., On Tuesday, April 8th, aged seventy-eight years, 
GEORGE SwopPE, late President of the Gettysburg National Bank, 








